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RAMINGO’S PROTEGEE! 


NOVELETTE. 
(ComeLeTS wy THis Numer.) 


CHAPTER TI. 

UDDENLY a divine voice cleft the 
4 stillness of the summer air. In 
an instant ail the loiterers in the 
Royal George were on the alert ; 

woates) heat.and ennui alike were for- | 
éotten, and all eyes were turned towards tho | 
‘wad. A little buzz of surprise followed, for | 
‘he singer was but a child of twelve, poorly | 
‘iressed, yet with a face of such beauty thet a | 
st ‘ook.at it could never be the last. 
‘' was an old and half-forgotten song she | 
‘ang: the words were poor, but Wedded to a | 

‘\clously simple and pure melody, and when 

















ARLEY LOOKED UP TO FIND CHANDOS STANDING 


‘be fivst murmur of astonishment had passed ) 


4 . ae 
Chiat NP LAE AL OR pee Be al Le Bite ook 


every soul there composed himself or herself 
t 


o listen. 
Kven the great maestro, Signor Ramingo, 
thrust his little grizzled head from an upper 


| window, and never moved his eyes from the 
| sweet face of the young singer, whose colour | 


came and went fitfully as she met tho fixed | 


regard of so many great folks. 

Two young ladies, who were seated close by 
the laurel hedge, gave her undivided attention. 
The elder of the two said, pitifully— 

“Poor child! How cruel to tink that all 
her beauty and her talent will bo wasted! 
What a horrible life to lead!” 

“Oh!” retorted the other, “I daresay she 
is quite content with her lot, and would be 
wretched if compelled to lead a respectable 


existence. Those sorb of people hate re 
straint.” ' 3 
“But she looks so superior io the wsua 


street singer, Geraldine.” 


gp teh ae. 


ee) |) ene ee 





BEFORE HER-—— 


‘“-And her people are cunning enough to 
know that, and make a market of it,” an- 
swered Miss Knollys tossing her blonde head 
‘Really, Mona, in some things you are as un 
sophisticated as a baby! Ob, she } te 
sing again, and of all things that dolorous 
ballad, ‘ Auld Robin Grey.’” 


gulpg 





“Tt is an exquisite air, and [ like the 

- a ; + ’ 
words immensely,” said the girl addressed as 
Mona, t soul! I wonder what her 
story is? Child,” as the yoice died away, 
“come here.” and, as the girl obeyed, the 


speaker drew out her purse and tendered her 


sixpence. Geraldine gave nothing; indeed, 
her face wore an expression of superb indiffer- 


mung creature 
many people 


ence she scanned the y 
euriously. There were a great 
in the grounds, and most of them were gens 


as 


- 2 
| rously disposed, so that the girl made quite 


| away, and Mona saw 


harvest there, but she seemed glad to ~ 
r that the ‘bear 
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ion, a hemigh ¢ 
ancé of alms was hateful to the young 
. ‘Sho wished then she had spoken some 
kindly} comforting word. Just’then her com- 
“Look at Signor Ramingo! He is rushing 
away hatless and excited! What on earth is 
he going to do? What an ugly*tittl wretch 
he is, and folks say that he is am awful miser. 
Why, Mona! he is following that, girl! What 
does he want with her? There, now! that 
horrid curve in the road hides them both, and 
it is far too hot to get up and investigate.” 

“And the Signor’s movements cannot con- 
cern us,” answered the other girl. 

Meanwhile, the Ttalian went flying down the 
road, his grizzled hair blown wildly about his 
swarthy face, his eyes bright with excitement, 
and when he came within an easy distance of 
the girl he cried— . 

“Stop! I must > gs with you!” 

She turned, startled and a little afraid of 
the bizarre figure; but she waited for him to 
join her, and to recover his lost breath. When 
he had done this, he asked, quickly, and with 
hiardly any suspicion of an accent— 

“¥ou child! what is your name? Whaet are 
your people? Where do you live?” 

Her frightened eyes met his, and, in « voice 
al] shaken and faint, she said— 

- “Sir, I have done nothing wrong. Please 





to let me go!” 
He | @ trifle impatiently. 
“Ah! I look then so ferocious? I am 


not going to hurt you, but I want truthful 
answers to my questions. Perhaps I mean to 
be your friend—-who knows? And, now, your 
name, if you please.” 

“ Arley Wanteford, sir,” with a very nervous 
glance at him. 

“Good name that. What are your people? 
No lies—I like the truth!” 

The child’s face flushed. 

“I have no people. My fathet diced six 
months ago; my—my mother was buried ‘yes- 
t@day.” And then the poor littl mouth 
quivered, and the tears began to fall. 

The Signor stood silent, waiting for her to 
recover her composure, and half-doubtful of 
the trath of her story. 

With a sudden, forcible expression of self 
wonderful in one so young, she said, shortly— 

“My father used to sing at music-halls, and 
mother gave lessons until she was too ill. 
She taught me to sing; but we had bad luck, 
and when she died the parish had to bury her; 
we had not any money left.” 

“Then why did you not go to the work- 
house?” 

The child’s face flamed crimson. 

“We are not: paupers,” she answered, with 
a slight uplifting of her head, “and Mrs. 
Hoban, our landlady, said if I could earn 
enough money to keep me I might sleep with 
her Jenny, so I came out to-day for the first 
time to try and earn my living. It is all so 
hateful, but mother always said she would 
rather see me dead than know L-had. got to go 
to the workhouse!” And then she covered 
her face with her slender hands, and wept 
as though her very heart would break. 

“Sit down on this hank beside me,” said 
Signor Ramingo, “and listen to me. While 
you cry I cannot talk—there, that is better. 
Now, will you take me to your jandlady that 
{ may see if all you say is true? And if I 
find it is so I will take you away to live with 
me, and have you educated as a lady. - But I 
cannot do this without payment of some sort. 
You will have to study very hard, and when 
you are old enough I shall present you to the 
public, and all your earnings must be mine 
until you are of age.” 

Arley looked at him doubtingly a moment ; 
then, seeing he was in earnest, she lifted one of 
Bie merle swarthy hands, and kissed it grate- 
* bn 
“Ko the homeless, friendless child, he seemed 
om 6 angel; and in her young heart she 


heimere fp’ That littl exhibition of feeling ‘apparently 


pleated thé maestro, for he literally beamed 
upon-her. 
timid held, he said— 

-“Givye me yourvaddress. I will call on your 
landlady to-night, and in the meanwhile do 
not Use your voice until I give you permission. 
Remember that in all probability it belongs to 
me.” 

He watched her as she went; and when he 
could see her no more returned to tho hote] in 
a very self-gratulatory mood. 

- “Tt’s an experiment,” he thought, “and it 
ought to be a success. If she keeps her beauty 
and her voice fulfils its promise, she will ampl 
repay me for any expense I may incur. <A goo 
name, too—Arley Wanteford—rather curious, 
sure to catch the public by its very singularity. 
Wanteford! Ah, yes, I remember there was a 
clever. fellow of that name. Her father, no 
doubt. Alessandro Ramingo, I congratulate 
you-upon your foresight!” 

He gave no-explanation of his hurried exit 
to any of his fellow-boarders. He was by. no 
means a communicative man, and when he 
disappeared after dinner no one thought of 
commenting upon it. 

“The true genius is always erratic,” said 
Mona's betrothed, Lord Biscombe, “and 
Ramingo is undoubtedly a genius in his own 
particular line. He could almost draw music 
oe of a lamp-post ; but, for all that, I dislike 

im.” < 
The Italian went straight to the address 
given by Arley, and in every particular he 
found her § true. 

Mrs. Hoban declared that she had never had 
so lady-like a lodger as Mrs. Wanteford ;- but 
that she had been. in terribly straightened 
circumstances, owing to her long illness, fol- 
lowing immediately on her husband’s death. 
“T'd willingly keep the child,” she added, 
with tears in her eyes. “She’s a good little 
thing, and that clever as never was; but I'm 
a poor woman myself with a lot of children 
to do for, and a lazy husband, so what can I do, 
sir? If you will help her to good service, sir, 
I'm sure I'd be most thankful.” 

Ramingo glanced round the poorly furnished 
room. was excessively clean, and its few 
oscars were tastefully arranged. vi- 
dently Mrs. Hoban was a good housewife, and 
kind-hearted, too, as her pity for Arley showed. 
But the maestro thought little of these things, 
as he said— 

“TI do not wish to place the child in service. 
T intend to adopt her; but as I am staying here 
for several days longer I wish you to take 
charge of her until the time is ripe to take her 
away. I do not desire that in the future she 
should be reminded of'her humble origin, .so 
you will please keep her secluded as far as 
possible until we leave Portfarren. You shall 
be well paid for your trouble ; and I think yea 
had better get her other clothing. She did not 
strike me as being well dressed.” 

“You'd like her to have mourning, sir, Béé- 
ing her mother’s but just dead?’ 

“ Mourning by ‘all means,” hastily. “There 
can’t be any especial taste required in selecting 
that. Here are five sovereigns. If you want 
more you can apply to Signor Ramingo, at 
the Royal George, and see that you bring the 
child to the station on Thursday morning next 
at eleven-thirty. Thanks; no, I do not wish to 
see her; but you may tell her of our arrange- 
menis.”' And with that he bade her a curt 
good evening, and went his way. 

“He’s acting generous,”, the »voman mut- 
tered to herself, as she looked afterhim; “ but 
1 don’t quite like ‘his looks or bis manzer. But 
then he’s a foreigner. and that accounts for all. 
And it'll be a good thing for Ariey ; it would 
just about break her mother’s heart to know 
the girl was tramping the country singing. 
She’s different to us, bless the child; and I’m 
glad to think she’ll be made a lady of.” 

But all the same, honest Mrs. Hoban made 


have kept 
Then, releasing his hand from her'|’ 


<n 





lowed the pale, pretty orplimg, and Would {, 
fiéc. with befhad Means alldiea 
She would ngt even trust to her ownstaste in 
Selecting netessary fernents, but, Ving 
entered a middle-class shop; ‘left everytiiiy. «. 
the young lady presiding at the counter. 
She was a pleasant, kindly girl, and took. , 
real fitérest in Mrs. Hoban and her charge - an 
that when they appeared at the station. 
Thursday 
dressed. 
The Signor was waiting for them, and looked 
a bly surprised at his protéyé’s appearan. 

e even beamed Benevolently upon her 
she said, in a shaken voice— 

“T want to thank you, Sir, but I can’t. You 
are too good!” 

It. annoyed him a little that shsé so clung to 
and wept with Mrs. Hoban, that she so pas- 
sionately entreated the good woman to “keep 
mother’s grave free from weeds”; but he re- 
flected that she was young yet, and im a little 
while fresh faces and fresh-scenes would teach 
her forgetfulness of the past. 

He was going to mould ther nature after his 
own fashion. She was to be sticcessful and as 
@ mine of gold to him. She should repay him 
for all his present and future expenditure. And 
he smiled as he thought what a harvest he 
would reap. 

_He took her at, once to bis town house, a 
dingy little place in a fashionable square, and 
there her course of study began. 

It was no part of the maestro’s plan that she 
should, attend school. Arley’s voice must not 
be cheapened (she was to burst like a meteor on 
the public when the time was ripe); so he 
engaged a daily governess of undoubted alvility, 
and himself superintended her musical 
studies. 

She was quick to learn, and the little Italian 
was delighted with the progress she made. Her 
voice grew in power and sweetness ; and in her 
passionate gratitude for all his goodness to her, 
Arley fairly worshipped him. 

Then, fo, her beauty increased as the months 
and yeare rolled by; @ faint bloom tinged the 
clear paleness of her cheeks, a great light grew 
in the dusky grey eyes, which under their 
heavy fringes looked almost black, and the 
sweet mouth was always ready to smile. 

She worked early and late, she was so eager 
to pay her debt, so eager to show Ramingo 
how grateful she was. 

She wished she could have added “ how much 
she loved him”; but trath was inherent with 
her, and she felt, ashamed that she had so 
little affection for the man who had done so 
much for her. 

At last she reached her seventeenth birth- 
day; and then the Signor called her into his 
own private room. 

“ Arley,” he said, “I believe you are seveu- 
teen to-day. It is time we made a start. Sit 
down and listen to me, I think you will 
acknowledge that I have done everything « 
man could do to forward your interests. Is it 
not so?” 

“You have been most good to me,” slo 
answered, “I can never repay you.” _ 

“ That remains to beseen. 1 think it » 


Arley was tastefully and snaps 


Wied 


high time we dismissed Miss Uastle; you 
know as much ag she can teach you. For the 


next six months I wish you to study musi 
exclusively. After that I will secure an eu- 
gagement for you, ‘and I hope it will be you 
endeavour to do credit. to your voice and my 
training. For the rest, Arley, I want you w 
sign a document’ to the effect that your 
earnings from the -tiare' of your appearuice 
until your twenty-third year shall be mue. I, 
on my part, agreeing to supply you wits - 
things nec for your mainieuence An 
adornment. “Without my permission, you bing 
yourself to remain single until the time of our 
bond expires, I 
hard-——” . : 
“Nor I,” she broke in, quickly: 
all that you wish. Whére is the 


#Y will do 
9” 








anid how she could serye and 


“Sie * 


her purchases in a very lachrymose way. She 


jevo, #3 9. 
# : 


a “i 4 
: 


“Stop,” said Ramingo, “1 


Dens tt ah es 


do not think the term#, 
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minor, your word. would not be binding. How 
am I to know you will not play me false!” 

She stretched out her lissom, slender hands 
to bim. 

“By the love I bore my mother,” she 
answered, “amd for the honour of my father’s 
name, be true to you in word aud 
deed. Will not you believe so much of me?” 

The glistening dark eyes met his, and even 
he was impressed by their innocence and 
éruth. 

“IT believe you,” he said. 

paper.” 
" It was a legal-looking document, legally 
drawn up, and when she had written her name 
he colled in two servants as wiiaesses; and 
Ariey stood by with an aching heart, because 
it seemed to the sensitive girl her self-consti- 
tuted guardian could not trust her mere word 
~and oh! she was so hungry for love! 

Ramingo had denied her nothing save this; 
but despite her gratitude to him and her in- 
(case appreciation of his genius, she was often 
chilled, sometimes repelled, by his manner. 

She used to remember the dear old days, be 
fore poverty came to them, when she and her 
parents lived together in harmony and comfort ; 
aid then sometimes (not often, for she was 
strong) the tears would come, and her. heart 

almost break within her as she remem- 
hered the two grass-grown graves so far apart 
which contained all 

“Oh, how I want you, dear father, dear 
mother!” she would say, and all the gladness 
would leave her beautiful young face, 


“Here is the 


CHAPTER II. 

“J ised her the moment she came upon 
the orchestra,” said Geraldine Knollys, with 
a turn of her stately head. “She is the gurl 
who sang to as at Portfarren, how many years 
ago I am afraid to say. I was only eighteen 
then, Mona, now I confess to twenty-four. 
Isn't it awful? Old Ramingo knew what he 
was about when he rushed out of the grounds 
after that little waif. He wi!l make a fortune 
by her; Chandos was fairly fascinated by 
her.” 

“She is very beautiful,” Lady Biscombe 
answered, half dreamily, “ and she looks good ; 
then her voice is divine enough to lure the 
heart of any man’s breast. I think I never 
heard anytiing like it.” 

“That is just what Chandos says. Some 
women would be jealous, but I am not. Yet 
you know T cannot sing a note in tune. If the 
truth must be told in all its nakedness, 1 even 
dislike music!” 

“What a horrible confession! And really, 
Geraldine, for Mr. Burgoyne’s sake you should 
try to cultivate the taste. He is no mean per- 
former hi ff.” 

The girl opened her blue eyes wide. 

“Why should I affect to like all that he 
likes? Really, Mona, marriae has not cured 
you of your romantic fancies.” 

“There is no reason why it should. Ulric 
if as much my lover now as on the day he 
asked me to be his wife. Geraldine, when are 

ou going to make Mr. Chandos Burgoyne 

appy by giving him yourself?” 

Miss Knollys shrugged her shoulders. 

“He is very nice, and of course I am fond 
of him, but you do not suppose for an instant 
that I am going to relinquish my prospective 
fortune because of him? He is bound to me, 
and, as an honourable man, cannot escape. 
But you know how strongly Aunt Ema advo- 
cates single blessedness. If I married Uhandes 
during her lifetime £ should never see one 
shilling of her fortune, and T hate to think of 
others inheriting it. Chandos must be patient. 
Aunt Emma, cannot last much longer, and then 
I can please myself.” 

The utter selfishness and heartlessness of 
her remark sted Lady Biscombe. Rising, 
she shook out the folds of her pretty teagown, 
saying, coldly— 

“Tt is time we drested for the Pooleys’ re- 

eption. Miss Wanteford’ will be there, and 

> Tibscaagh | dee rsd 


at she had ever loved. | 


enone 


to inies this chance of meeting | face invites confidence, as your yoice demands 


I should be sorry 
her renew ih ip ARO Pe bog cng 

“Chandos wil mad .with delight,” said} Arley stretched out her hand "to her, im- 
Miss Knollys, utterly ignoring the change in | molaively che Peck 
her hostess’s manner. “ He dotes on genius” ; | ; 


“You are very good to speak so kizully to and 
and then each went to her separate room, Lady | ’ . 


: we of me,” she eaid, softly. -“ Indeed, overybod 

Biscombe thinking what a misfortune it waa | is so good to me that ae filled with venir. 
for Chandos Burgoyne to be linked to such a | If you would Jet me be your friend J should be 
woman as Geraldine. ; . _ | proud and glad, only it is but just to you that 

He had loved her passionately—once—sia | you should know my origin.” 
years ago, when he bad believed her good and | “J know more than you imagine; and for 
kind as she was fair. Nobly born, heir-pre- | the rest. I am quite content to take you as you 
cumptive to an earidom, he was still far from | are. And now I am going to be yery boM. I 
beiny a wealthy man, and his fiancée adored want you to lunch quite informally with me 
wealth, , | to-morrow; no one will be present save Mr 

She was incapable of love, but she “liked” | Burgoyne and Miss Knollys, and I am in such 
her handsome suitor, aud was quite ready to |» hurry to improve our acquaintance, ‘Will you 
marry him until her father died, ieaving her | come?” ’ 
to the care of a maiden sunt of great wealth, | Ld her heart tere 
who abjured love and lovers, and utterly re- | ing towards the smiling, lovesome little woman. 
fused to receive young Burgoyne, promising |“ You are most kind to me; bdo not know 
her niece-that if she remained single during ber | how to than Since my mother died I 
life she would will all her fortune to her. have bel aio fetend.*: - Oda yt 

So Geraldine put_off her marriage, first on! “All that must be ended. now. Tt is not 
one plausible pretext and then another, until | good for the young to live so much alone; and 
her lover's ce was wearied out, and as | in your public life I may even be of some 
le mally learned her nature aright his | assistance io you. I hope you wil! let me be” ; 
passion died slowly out, and nothing but a and she chatted on brightly until some old 
sense of honour kept him faithful to his bond. | friends swooped down upon and carried ber off. 

Geraldine would not marry him, neither Later on, Chandos Burgoyne rejoined the new 
would she release him; and, thinking of these | singer. 
things, Lady Biscombe sighed. She wished a “What are you doing here alone?” he said, 
happier faie for her favourite than marriage | in friendly fashion. “ Let me take you to the 
with Geraldine Knollys. picture gallery ; it is well worth a visit’; and 

A little later the latter sailed into her room, | nothing loth, she went 
beautifully dressed in palest lavender silk, with | There were a great many historical por 
crimson roses in her hair and at her breast. traits, men famous in battle, women renowned 

“T hope I look my best,” she said. “I want | for their beauty; but none attracted Arley’s 
to create a sensation, because all the nicest | notice so much as the picture of a young, 
people we know will be at the Pooleys’ to-night, | bright-faced girl. 
and I don’t intend our new prima-donna to| “She is very lovely,” she said, in a soft 
surpass me. Tell nie how I look, Monat?” voice. ‘“ Who was she, Mr. Burgoyne? Do 

“My dear, if only your heart were as lovely | you know her story?” 
as your face.” “I am not quite certain if I ought to tell it 

“I should be perfect,” laughing. “Ah! | you,” the young map answered, “it is.s0 sad.” 
well, one must nof hope for perfection on| Then, seeing the girl’s entreating look, he 
earth. Are you ready? I hope Chandos will | added, quickly, ‘“ After all, it would be ungra- 
be nt to-night!” cious to refuse you se small a request on the 

Arrived at the Pooleys’, they were greeted | first night of our aequaintance. The lady im 
with some effusion by their hostess. _ question was a remote ancesiress of Mr. 

“Mr, Burgoyne is already here,” she said, | Pooley’s, and her people being wealthy cast 
“talking with Miss Wanteford. You will like | about in their own minds how to compass 
to know her, Miss Knollys, her manner is re- | a great marriage for her. Sho did not lack o 
markably pleasing.” suitor long. The first one who presented him- 

“Pray don’t disturb Mr, Burgoyne,” an- | self was a peer of the realm, of middle-age aud 
swered the other, lightly; “but you may | fast reputation. 
introduce me to Miss Wanteford presently. “The poor girl (her name was Rowena) 
Lady Biscombe is dying to know her.” abhorred him, for she had already given her 

“TI should be pleased if you would present | Leart to the man who was then painting her 
me to the young lady; genius bas always a | portrait, and she believed him to be worthy of 
charm for me,” smi Mona, and then a/her love. So sho utterly refused her older 
mament later she found herself confronted uy wooer; and when her parents pressed her for 
a tall, slight girl, dressed in some gauzy bla a reason, she frankly acknowledged that she 
material, its sombre hue relieved by scarlet | loved Jasper Milnes, and would marry nove 
and yellow flowers. “Miss Wanteford,” said | but him. Of course they were furious, and 
the little lady, “I am delighted to know you—- {tried by every means in their power to break 
it is an honour,” and then she offered her hand | her faith; and, finding this was all in vain, 
to the beautiful blushing gitl. they went to her artist lover. 

“Lady Biscombe, may I hope you do not} “He was a sordid hound, and for @ certain 
intentionally ignore me?” asked a pleasant | sum promised to release Roweng, and never 
voice beside her. “ It is not like you to desert | ree her again; also to write « letter to her, 
old friends.” 


confessing what was his shame and would be 
She laughed as her eyes rested on the young | her death. Well, the letter was handed to her 
man’s handsome face. one evening as she was going to her room. 
“Jealous, Mr. Burgoyne? That is mam | She tock it with a flush of hope. Surely Jasper 
like; but I thought you above the petty pas | had found some way out of their difficulties. 
sion. But then, ‘men were deceivers ever,’ and | There was a great light shining in her eyes 
it was foolish to think you an exception to the |ay she wished her ‘mother good-night; and 
rule. . By, the way, have you seen Gerakline | her parents watched her go with no pre- 
yet? I have left her with \e Pooley.” sentiment of what was to come. In the 
“TI will go to her,” he said, with something | morning she was so late in appearing that her 
like a sigh, “ Miss 'Wanteford, I shall see you | mother went to seck her. She found her 
again.” And then he drifted away through the | lying fully dressed upon her bed-—Jasper 
crowd, and Lady Biscombe possessed herself | Milne’s letter clutched close te her heart—- 
of his seat. cold and dead! ‘The shock of his. faithlessness ” 
- “Ihave so wanted to know you,” she began, | had killed her. ‘That is all the story, Mir 
with her kind eyes smiling up at Arley; “not | Wanteford.” 
from mere curiosity, or quite because of your 


“J shall be glad,” Arley 


k you. 








“ As you say, it is very sad,” Arley anewered 
genius and > pend but because I feel | dreamily ; “but it was far better si¢ ghouls 
we may be such and dear friends, Your! die so yban live years and years 1 bre 
i aL li os ait ata sabe GL ald eT a aA % 
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‘think you noticed her.” 


_ ways prided myself upon my marked indi- 
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‘@ver her grief. She never could have been 
happy any more, because she never could have 
trusted in any profession of love or friendship 
again.” 
“Under such ‘circumstances you hold life 
is not worth living?” 
“T do; it seems to me that when faith is 
ead and love betrayed death is the only good 
‘thing left” ; and then she blushed, because she 
had been lured into saying more than she in- 
tended, and a sudden sense of shyness 
oppressed her. “I think we had best rejoin 
the other guests,” she said; “our prolonged 
absence is an affront to Mrs. Pooley.” 
Chandos was in no hurry to return; but he 
had no reasonable excuse for loitering, and so 
sonducted his partaer back to the brilliar-. 
rooms. She did not make Geraldine’s 
ecquaintance that night—that was an honour 
reserved for the next day. But she spent a 
very happy evening. 
“Everybody had been so kind,” she told 
Ramingo, “ oe had nothing left to wish for, 
and on the morrow she was to lunch with Lady 
Biscombbe." 


“You are a very fortunate girl,” the Italian 
enswered. . “Her ladyship can introduce you 
to the best people; but you must not 
allow your head to be turned by flattery, and, 
remember, that until you are twenty-three you 
belong absolutely wo me--as absolutely as 
though I were a slave owner, and you my 
slave.” 

“} shall nof forget,” Arley said, with a 
strange ache im her heart, “I owe you all J 
have, ard, believe me, I am not ungrateful.” 
And then she went away to think over ail she 
Aad heard and seen that evening, to pray in 
her young soul that Heaven would be pleased 
to give her some true friend to brighten her 
4itherto lonely life. 

The next day she dressed with greatest care, 
she was 60 anxious to please the little woman 
who had spoken so kindly to her ; and certainly 
when she came down she was looking her very 
best, which is saying a great deal Even 
Ramingo complimented Ler on her appearance ; 
and ft was with a sense of pleasure she stepped 
into a cab amd drove to her ladyship’s pleasant 
house. 

“T am oo glad you remembered your pro- 
mnise,” said Mona, cordially, as she clasped the 
extended hand. “I feel myself quite honoured 
by your visit, Take off your wraps and then 
I will introduce you to Miss Knollys—she is 
Mr. Burgoyne's fiancée, antl is staying with 
me during ioe aunt's absence from home. She 
was at the reception last night. but I do not 
And then she led the 
way to a large, handsomely-furnished room, 
where a lady and gentleman were sitting, both 
‘ooking more fhan a little bored with each 
wther’s society. 

The gentleman rose quickly as she entered, 
and his face flushed slightly. 

“Miss Wanteford,” he said, “we were just 
wondering if you intended disappoihting -us. 
Geraldine, let me imtroduce you to our new 
prima donna.” 

“You may dispense with that formality,” 
Miss Knollys answored, with a cold smile. 
“We have met before, although that fact 
appears to escape Miss Wanteford’s memory.” 

“TI do not remember to have seen you before 
“ast night,” Arley said, hastily. She was 
chilled by the other’s manner and a wee bit 
Siurt, “but £ meet so many people now that it 


is easy to forget.” 
“That im bendy complimentary to me,” 
Yaughed Miss Knollys vexedly. “I have al- 


ity” (hore she stole a glance at her re- 

tion in an opposite mirror). “Shall I tell 

where first I saw you? It was at Port- 

d you were singing for alms outside 
¢ ” 


mE 
a stab, cruelly and deliberately 
iné fancied her dignity im 





noticing the agony of s'é.me which flushed the 
sweet young face and heid the young girl silent 
and trembling. 

“JT, too, remember,” said Lady Biscombe, 
amildressing herself to Chandos, “and I have 
since learned much. This child was left 
alone in the world at the age of twelve; pride 
forbade her to accept the pauper’s refuge ; for- 
tunately, Signor Ramingo noted the rare beau 
of her voice, and so adopted her. My dear, 
am proud to call you friend!” 

“And I,” said Chandos, stretching out « 
friendly hand, and utterly ignoring Geraldine’s 
frowning looks. He was full of pity for this 
young and lonely gixl, whose fitful colour and 
tear-dimmed eyes told how deeply she had 
been wounded. The incident was allowed to 
pass without further comment at the time, but 
Arley's visit was not a happy one, and she was 
glad when it came to an end. 

“What on earth induced you to speak as 
you did to Miss Wanteford?” asked Chandos 
when she had taken her leave. “I never heard 
any remark which exhibited worse taste.” 

“I merely intended the girl to realise her 
rightful position,” said Geraldine, coolly, “she 
is inclined to forget it, and be spoiled by 
flattery.” 

“T am ashamed of you!" Lady Biscombe 
said, hotly, “and remember that I allow no 
ary insult my chosen friends under my own 
roo’ Bee 





CHAPTER Il. 

It was the close of the season, and all the 
fashionable world was preparing to leave town, 
The weather had been exceptionally fine, the 
season exceptionally brilliant. Bail, reut and 
concert, picnics, races and receptions had fol- 
lowed each other in rapid succession. 

Signor Ramingo was in a transport of de- 
light, for his protégée had won jaurels for her- 
self and him. He was proportionately proud 
of her, for her success had been phenomenai, 
her earnings beyond his highest hopes. 

Tt pleased him, too, to see what lordly lovers 
bowed before her beauty, and. whilst be mar- 
velied over her indifference to them all, he 
exulted in it. 

“She is ice to their fire,” he thought, “ and 
my influence over her will not cease with our 
bond. The girl does not know how to love. 
She is fortunate in that.” 

He prided himself upon his yma of 
her nature, whilst through all it-was a closed 
book to him; and he never for a moment 
guessed the true reason of her coldness to her 
suitors. 

She and Chandos had met often, and slowly, 
slowly there had grown up in the girl’s heart 
a love for him so deep and so abiding that 
nothing but death could quench it. 

It was all the stronger because it was #0 
hopeless. It could not bring her joy; indeed. 
she was ashamed of it, because was not 
Chandos bound to the cold, beautiful woman 
who regarded her as some inferior being? 
Rut she was proud enough to hide both 
in and love, and she only longed in her young 
eart to do some creat and wonderful thing for 
the creature of her worship, and then pass out 
of his ken altogether. 

She never dreamed that he cared for her, 
She had no vanity—<she only knew he seemed 
pleased to sit beside her. to talk with her when 
onance allowed, and to herself she said— 
“He is kind to ail. kinder perhaps to me. 
because he pities me”: and she quite forgot 
that “ pity is akin to love.” 

And Chandos? Well. it was not long before 
he learned the truth with regard to his own 
feelings. He knew well what the restlessness 
porsessing him meant. he understood what 
feeling drew and held him to Ariey’s side. He 
had experienced both before im the days whé® 
he had loved Geraldine and believed that she 
loved him. 

He krew there was nothing now in common 
between them; he had found fis kindred sou! 





» with Ramingo’s proté- 
» kind of pleasure in 


a2 my 
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moment did he dream of breaking his vows, 
He was a man of honour, and so his word way 
still his bond. 

But he was awfully afraid of himself. 4 
dread possessed him that he should fail in hi, 
troth, and the more it weighed upon hiin the 
more he determined to hurry on the so long. 
‘delayed marriage. 

And at this juncture he went to Geralding 
and demanded an audience, which after much 
reluctance her aunt permitted. 

“Geraldine,” he began,.“it is a long time 
how since you promised to be my wife. I am 
weary of waiting. Tell me when I may claim 
my wife?” 

“How absurd you are, Chandos! We are 
both young yet, and Aunt Emma cannot live 
for ever. She gets weaker every day. Do you 
wish me to lose my prospective fortune ‘be 
cause of your impatience? Wait awhile!” 

“IT have waited long enough. Few men 
would have submitted to such delay.” 

“You have waited six years—rather more,” 
she retorted, lightly. “Well, Jacob served 
seven years and another seven after that. before 
he won Rachel. Can't you emulate _ his 
example? You should not blame me that I am 
prudent.” 

“Throw prudence to the winds,” Chandos 
said, quickly. “I have enough for our wants.” 

“ But how about the luxuries? I have never 
been accustomed to economy, and am whiily 
incapable of practising it.” : 

“You prefer waiting for dead men’s shoes? 
After all, nothing but disappointment may 
await you in the end,” he answered, with 
natural bitterness. 

“T am willing to take the risk,” she a 
swered, coldly smiling. “Aunt Emma is a 
woman of her word. She will keep her promise 
faithfully to me.” 

Chandos felt in that hour he hated ‘this beau- 
tiful, selfish woman, who would neither wed 
him nor set him free; but he controlled his 

sion a little longer yet, and going nearer to 
er, he said,— 

“Why should we wait all our lives pander- 
ing to an old woman’s whim? Your duty is 
surely to me, and I will do my best to make 
you happy.” 

“Oh, yes, I know that you are a gentleman, 
and would scorn to ill-treat a woman; but 
none the less I intend to keep to my earlier 
resolve.” 

“Did you ever love me?” he cried, passion- 
ately. “Have you ever considered my happi- 
ness in the least? Then why, in Heaven's 
name, did you promise to be my wife?” 
“Because you asked me, and I liked you 
better than any other man of my acquaintance. 
Why can’t you rest satisfied a little longer 
with the present state of affairs?” 

“ Because it isn’t in man’s nature to do so— 
ai least, it isn’t in mine. And if you care for 
me as little as you admit you do, why hold 
me to a bond of which both have grown 
weary? Yes, I am weary of your yagaries and 
your coldness. Give me my freedom, and TI will 
be grateful to you ati my days. Marriage can 
only mean misery for us.” 

The fair face flushed with sudden anger 
“Thank you for your very plain speaking ; 
but permit me-to say that, as a man of honour, 
you cannot take your release, and I refuse to 
give it. I will not be made a laughing-stock 
fer all our dear friends. And do you suppos 
I am blind to the reason of the change in you: 
wishes? You have fallen in love with Miss 
Wenteford, and would marrv her if you could, 
beggar’s brat though she is!” | 

The hot blood mounted to his dusky cheeks. 
“You have guessed m\socret,” he said. 
“{ shall not seek to deny it. “Wan you wonder 
that my heart turned naturally to one who is 
as womanly as she is beautiful. Had you but 
loved me as once I loved you, had you bul 
cared to keep me, I should never have been 
false to you. Once more will you release 
me? ” 





too late. He felt that marriage with his fair 
fiancée meant misery for him, yet mot for a 


“Qnoe more, no, and my answer is final! % 
He took up his hat to go. 
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“Tt must be as you wish; but it is sw 
women as you who drive men to the devil! I 
hope you may not live to repent this morn- 
ing’s work.” And, without another word, he 
left her presence. 

She stood tall and stately, a moment deep 
in thought, then she muttered— 

“That girl shal] never have him! I will not 
suffer such ignominy!” And, dismissing the 
matter from her mind, she returned to Miss 


Knollys. 

“Well, what did Chandos Burgoyne want!” 
anapped the Jatier. 

Geraldine laughed. 

“He wanted me to name the happy day, 
poor fellow.” 

“And you—what did you say?” 

“J told him that so long as you were spared 
go me I should devote my life to you. How 
could you question what my answer would be, 
dear aunt?” 

The old woman sighed. Her niece was the 
only creature on earth she loved, and some- 
times she doubted the disinterestedness of her 
affection. 

“TI womler,” she said, “if you would cling 
so closely to me, Geraldine, if I were poor as 
well as old and disagreeable? There, child, I 
did not mean to hurt you,” as the girl looked 
up reproachfully. “ You-are a good girl, and 
a beautiful one. Chandos Burgoyne can weil 
afford to wait for his wife. Bear with me a 
little longer yet; my time is nearly spent, and 
when I am gone you will need a husband's 
care, being so young and lovely!” 

That very night Chandos met Arley at the 
house of a mutual friend, and, to his infinite 
relief, Geraldine was not there. 

“T have something to say to you,” he began, 
when chance brought him to her side-—“ that 
is, @ to tell, and a difficulty | want you 
to solve for me.” 

She looked up a little startled and nervous, 
then, faintly smiling, said— 

“The preface is pan Mr. Burgoyne, 

I will help you if I can.” 
ct dane wale me into the gardens; 
they are quite deserted now, and it is too warm 
to ou.” 

ie vetoed her cloak about her and Jed her 
out over flowering, terraces and level lawns, 
until he came to a queer little rustic arbour, 
where they rested ; and, with his face turned 
towards her, Chandos began. : 

“Tt is the story of my most intimate friend ; 
he is in doubt and difficulty, and wants advice, 
which I think you, of gong I — = 
hest cai of giving. Years ago, when he 
“vas quite a ae man, he met and loved a 
girl beautiful as a poet's dream, and he had 
every reason to believe she entertained the 
most ardent affection for him, and for more 
than a year he continued in his fool’s paradise. 
Then came a rude Ney NY,» When he ed 
his~fianeée- to fix the-date for their wedding, 
she declared there was a great and weighty 
reason for indefinite delay. Remember, he 
still loved her with all the mad folly of o first 
passion, and for awhile he did not urge his 
point, But the seasons came and went, the 
months lengthened into years, and still his 
fiancée would not btcome his bride. Little by 
little the scales fell from his eyes, little by 
little he learned to know that lovely casket 
held no precious gem, that the woman he had 
idéalised was sordid, calculating, and utterly 
incapable of love for any but herself. He grew 
to loathe his bondage ; the hours he spent with 
her were hours of deadly weariness. Then 
came a change. Hoe meta pure and lovely girl, 
and, even before he knew it, he had learned to 

for her as men long for gold. But what 
could he do? How break the fetters he him- 
self had forged? Am I wearying you? Shall 
I go on?” And, by the clear light of the 
moon, he saw her face was white troubled, 
aud knew she guessed the story he told was his 
aud hers, 

“Go on,” she answered, in a very low voice, 
“é Se weer ae.” 

“Well, he went to his first love. He asked 
agam to fulfil her promise. She’ 


Fie Sack 








ich laughed, and bade him wait. Then he told her 


al] the truth, which, indeed, she had guessed, 
and begged for his freedom. ‘That, too, she 
refused to grant. Miss Wanteford, I ask you, 
under the circumstances, what my friend is to 
do? Would he be justified in breaking faith?” 

“No,” she answered, her voice ail shaken 


keep it at all costs to himself.” 

“Though he waits years and years for a 
loveless wife, and spoils all his future?” 

“Yes, even then; being a man of honour, 
there is nothing else he can do.” 

He suddenly caught her hands in his. 

“ Arley, will you be my executioner? Will 
you bid me leave you when all my life and all 
niy hopes are centred in you? Will you look 
me in the face, sweetheart, and say 1 am 
nothing to you?” 

“I wish I could!” she broke out, wailingly 
“oh, I wish I could! But to-night I must 
tell you 4ll the truth. I love you! Yes, dear, 
I love you, and, though it is like death to send 
you from me, I must do it for your sake and 


dissoluble as yours, but one that would hold us 
apart for years, and before it is ended I hope, 
I pray you will have forgotten me. You must 
go back to ber, and Heaven help you to do your 
duty, Heaven help me to bear my pain! ” 

“Could love mg thus?” Ah! no—no! 
Chandos caught the slight young form in his 
arms, and, between his mad caresses, prayed 
her to.unsay the words which must part them 
for a lifetime. But, gentle as she was, much 
as she loved him, she was firm in her resolve. 
. ing him @ littl away with her poor, 
trembling hands, she said- 

“Be merciful to me; I am but a weak and 
almost friendless girl, and my heart cries out 
for you. Ah! help me to be strong, to show 
you your duty, and remember my own, and to 
do it!” 

_ He released her then. His arms fell to his 
sides, his ashen face and haggard eyes met 
hers despairingly. He knew she was right, 
that there was no escape for him, no hope for 
i ,re Pao was eo thard, so cruelly hard. 

nen he © again his voice came in hoarse 
and laboured queata. 

“You have conquered, Arley; but, oh! had 
you answered as T hoped and prayed you would, 
how different lifewould have been for us—how 
happy we should have been! But I accept my 
fate. What is to be must be. Only kiss me 
ounce in token of farewel) and renunciation.” 

In that. last hour, when love lay bleeding 
and hope was dead in the inmost chamber of 
her heart, she could not gainsay him so small 
@ request. A moment her arms were about his 
neck, her meek, young face, holy in its sorrow 
and self-sacrifice, was lifted to his; her shud- 
dering breath stirred the momentary silence. 

“Good-bye!” she said. forget 
mo!” fl 

Without a word he turned and left her; it 
may be he dared not trust himself to speak. 
Long efterwards she returned to the house, 
but Chandos was gone; nor 
again for severa}) months, and for this smal! 
mercy she was not unthankful. 

Early in November Miss Knoliys died, and 
Geraldine pleaded with Lady Biscombe to 

ive her a home until she became a wile. 
Quite in the commencement of the year 
ons were 


“Go and 


begun on a very grand 

for the event of the early season-—viz., 
Geraldine’s marriage—and so absorbed was 
she with milliners and modistes, that she had 
small leisure to bestow upon the bridegroom 
elect; and for this he was profoundly 


ul. 

He went about looking like anything but the 
proverbial “happy man,” so that it was whis- 
pered he was marrying Miss Knollys simply 
and solely for her wealth. This rumour, how- 


ever, was stifled when it was found he had in- 


sisted that the whole of her vast fortune should 
be settled exclusively upon herself; and wonder 





was rife again a6 te his reason for marry- 


did she see him ‘ 





} 
| 


The 
and heavy. “ Having given his word, he must | 


hers. I, too, am fettered by a bond, not in |s 








ing @ woman who was so evidently distasteful 
to him, 

Arley read the account of the wedding with 
beating heart and dim eyes. It had been a 
very grand affair, and the bride’s grace and 
beauty were extolled in very gorgeous terme 
brief tour was to be spent im Scotland— 
it lasted in all but ten days, the bride being 
anxious to return to London and its gaieties 

It was far from a happy period te Chandos ; 
his distrait air annoyed Geraldine, and, more- 
over, she had overheard ill-natured remarks 
concerning his half-hearted devotion to herself 

ing a proud and vain woman, she did not 
readily forgive these. things, and showed ia 
every conceivable way that she cousidered her 
self brutally treated. On the first night of their 
return to town she insisted upon dragging him 
in her train to the opera—perhaps he was not 
aliogether unwilling to go—for, at @ distance, 
he might look on the face he loved once more ; 
but it did not materially add to his enjoyment 
that his wife watched his every look and 
esture with suspicion, or that she smiled trium- 
phantly when Arley appeared from time to 
time. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Without being in the slightest degree at- 
tached to her husband, Gerakline was soow 
profoundly jealous; she hated to think he pre- 
ferred another woman to herself. It was gall 
and wormwood to her to know he read al} 
the littleness of her nature, and Arley’s grow- 
img beauty and popularity weighed upon her 
like @ nightmare. Was her own beauty on 
the wane that men so courted thie girl who 
sprang from the ranks? Nothing bat the re- 
membrance of the carliom te which Chandos 





|} was heir bridled her tongue, or reconciled her 


an the least to her Jot. 

Then, when the news came that his uncle, 
a hale, hearty man of fifty, had married again 
a nerée nobody with only youth and comelinesa 
for-her dower—she was furious, and re proached 
her husband in no measured terms for marrying 
her under false pretences. He treated her 


remarks with a contemptuous silence far 
worse to bear than bitterest reeriminations. 
She would find a new way in which to wound 
him. 


Such mean, smal) natures as hers cannot. 
love, but they can and do hate most genuinely 
She turned her thoughts to Arley. If she 
would hurt Chandos it must be through “that, 
girl,” as she mentally called ther. It was 
curious how as the season wore on Miss 
Wanteford’s invitations io this or that 
fashionable function grew fewer and further 
between, although in concert-room and at the 
opera her popularity was m no way. 
diminished. 

It was curious, too, how often the ladies 
who once had beem proud to recognise her 
would pass her by apparently unseen, and how 


| ® more familiar manner marked the conduct of 


many male acquaintances. Little rumours, 
emanating from what quarter none could tell, 
and not to Miss Wanteford’s credit, got about 
—she had been a gutter child, reseued fron 
squalor and vice by Ramingo. She had tried 
to Inve Chandos Burgoyne from his allegiance 
to his promised bride, she had been guilty of 
a hundred and one misdemeanours, condoned 
only on account. of her beauty and talent 

li was in vain that Lady Biscombe tried toa 
stem the torrent of popular opinion, in vain 
she declared that since his marriage Chandos 
and Arley had never met, and if, indeed, he 
had preferred her to his wife, the latter was 
the only one to blame. 

But she was only ene among a thousand, 
and as she was known to be Arle 
familiar friend, folks smiled and shrv 
their shoulders as they ted he 
speeches in the girl's defence. 1 

As is always the case in such 
most concerned were the } 
trath; and Arley ; 
until the storm broke 
with its fury. 3 
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c z on its journey, and 
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in tof ‘way tevénged herself on her rival. 

: m, intleed, was the luckless rival con- 
-demned. What fate could be cruel enough 
for her. - ing this “gamin,” this wicked, 
beautiful ‘syren, had sought to desecrate the 
ssanctity of home—she must suffer for her 
crime. 

With no knowledge of what awaited her, 
Arley dressed that mght for the opera. The 
play was “‘the Bohemian Girl,” and she was 
to enact Artine’s part. When shecame down- 
stairs, the Signor complimented her on her 
ss aud hoping she was in good voice, 

ick a few motes on a piano standing near 
ty bidding her sing “I dreamt I dwelt in 
arble Hails." 

“Beautifult beautiful!” he exclaimed, as 

pure, sweet voice died out, “You will 
take the house by storm—suah # house as it 
will be to-night, teo. 1 understand royalty 
will -be present. Do your best-and I shall be 
sproud of you.” 

Then ‘the carriage drove to the door, and 
they were whirled away ; and what happened 
that night, Avley never would forget until her 

ay. 


As. tho Signor anticipated, there was a 
packed house, und his heart beat high with 
the thought of his protégée’s triumph. 

How wise’ he had been to play the bene 
factor in the goue-by days. Why, the girl was 
1) gaat gold mine to him, and the best of it 
all was, she did not in the least realise how 
very much she meant to him in the way of 
farne and wealth. 

. He even felt a ceriain pride in her beauty 
as she stood waiting to go on, and the thought 
eerossed his mind that he might do worse than 
make her his wife—that would make her his 
bd ever—but such a step required considera- 

on. 

A little flushed with excitement, the girl 

. preered on the stage, not te be greeted with 
the usual plaudits, but with » chill and 
ominous agg ‘ 

len, as first notes of her pure voice 

“broke the stillness, from a dann cae: of 
the house came a terrible sibilant sound, It 
‘was taken up and echoed by hundreds of 
“voices. What could it mean’ The terrified 

‘@irl stood dazed a moment, Ramingo was in 
@ frenzy of helpless rage. 


“ Go on,” he whispered {rom his post behind 
an atecont wing, and once more she essayed 
to be heard 


But they would not listen. With a low, 
wild cry the unhappy girl fled to the farther- 
most end of the stage, and there crouched 
with her hands pressed hard upon her heart, 
and her white, despairing face turned towards 

“ther pitiless judges. 

m4 You had betiar come away,” the manager 
said, “they will not hear you!” 

But she could not move, only she lifted her 
vacant ares fo his as if she did not under- 

starid. He'took her by the hand and drew 
her forcibly away. Then the play went on, 
Arline’s part being taken by an under-study. 

“Her career is over,” said the manager to 
Ramingo, “You had better take her home!” 
The Italian was. stamping round im his 
fury. 

“What, am I,to lose everything? Are all 
my years of Jabour and expense to be wasted ? 


L tell you, I'll have justice! Let me discover | 


the author of this. outrage, and by Heaven. 
‘he or she shall pay the fullest pensliy of the 
yo daw! .. Ul dave damages, I tell you, ‘such 
mages.as aball.ruin the cursed hound! The 

2 good girl, I say, and I am her pro- 
her more than father, I will see her 
id see. you here, you can't slip 
roment so easily, ‘To-morrow 
another tune. To-morrow 

ear agau:—shall, 1 say— 
rent. reception. Give 
HENS go. Great 





























Cues p 


Benraye ! girl, don’t look like that—say some- 


ing. 

But she was incapable of speech or move- 
ment, although she was horribly conscious of 
all that passed around. § i 
strong, took her in his arms and 

own. to a carriage in waiting. 

Not a word did either speak on the home- 
ward way, but once safely in his own house, 


" ed 
of clopement. That, good and true woman | 
she was, she isd eorienod his offence, and 


“Look here, pull. yourself, together; you 
to listen Pia and be 


- stories afloat co you. 
to be lies, but we've got, to 
7 have got yy ba me 

e repens talé as manager 
had told i him, had’ tet irl’s head sank 
lower and lower until her 
hidden on her knees._ - 

“Well,” he said, in. conclusion, “there's 
the whole case in a nutshell. 
are teady to fight 

“T shall never sing 
“my heart is broken. Oh! let me creep away 
to some \place where I am not known, and 


»“ for I never wi 


ace was almost 


I suppose you 
battle.” 
in!” she wailed; 


“ Rubbish! let us have an end of this folly ! 
You have powerful friends who wilt 
to weather the storm, and then you 
yourself’ a greater personage 

vember, too, all that I have done for you— 
all you owe me. You will be ready to appear 
to-morrow night.” 

Ah! but. she knew otherwise. She knew 
her little day was over, for the shame of to- 
night had sunk so deeply into her heart that 
the life she had once loved had bec 
terrible nightmare to her. 
hat had she dene that she should ‘be so 
aced before the world? What enemy had 
dealt her this most cruel and fiendish blow? 
Ah! she guessed too truly, and covering her 
face with her hands she groaned alond, but 
she could: neither wee 
shame of it all sank t 


10r pray, and go the 
Seeren tae het eoul: 
The mornin apers commented . sever, 

on the Seated” hontahent accorded Mine 
anteford, denying absolutely that there was 
; ground for the scandalous reports concern- 
er, being so instructed by little Lady’ Bis- 
They also, though wrongly, deeldred 
the belief that some rival dive 


I 3 

ppeared a letter from Alessandro 
Ramingo, uttering a fierce protest agamst his 
protégée’s enemy or enemies, and offering a 
very substantial reward for any authentic in- 
formation concerning the author or authors 


Chandos took the paper into his wife’s 
He had been at his club the pre- 
vious night, and this was the first intimation 
he had received of the affair. 

“What does this mean?’ he asked, sternty. 
“and what is your share in the matter ?.” 

She took the paper from him, carelessly 
scanned both article-and letter, then, lifting 
languid eyes to his, said,— 

“TJ suppose it means Miss Wanteford is 
not ‘all that fancy painted her.’ With regard 
to myself I am at a loss to understand what 
your question implies 

“Then I will speak plainly. 
you and you alone are at 
shameful conspiracy, and I will move heavea 
and earth to discover the truth. If I find you 
guilty, I shall not hesitate to 
wickedness to the world. In suc 
never see or live with you again!” he cried, 


* Wait,” she answered, calm! 
not considered your 
am guilty without 
about declaring your innocence and that girl's. 
You are @ prejudiced party, and yo 
wil} be ‘taken cum grano salis. Say you leave 
me, you do not better your condition nor hers. 
The mere fact sete eo will 
charge brought against 
to take matters to court. 
black is often ’made to 
mere fact that you ask 








e bottom of this 








you might marry her, would tell against both 
of you. See, you are hemmed in on every side, 
Whatever vou do will but hurt her the more, 
You plainly comprehend the situation? — It is 
unique !”’ 3 

There was murder in his eyes, murder in his 
heart as he looked on her cruel, fair face. He 
saw, as plainly as she, that he was the very 
last, person on earth who could, help the girl 
upon whom she had wreaked her vengeance, 

She had neither affirmed nor denied her 
guilt. but he was confident that she, in some 
subtle way, had started . these ° villainous 
rumours. He groaned as he turned ‘aside. 

“ Heaven pr fis you, woman,” he said, 

1! You have bound me hand 
and foot. I am as powerless as Samson in the 
clutches of Delilah:. To the outward world 
me must. pose as husband and wife; ‘but trom 
to-day I am less than nothing to you. You 
are wife only in name. [{ pray you let se see 
you as little as you may!” and then he was 
gone; and Geraldine, with a short, cruel laugh, 
said to herself,— 

“T am mistress of the situation; he cannot 
help hiniself, he dare not. move a‘ to help 
her. _It is a double revenge ; and his heroics 
do not frighten me. Words and deeds but 
rarely go together!” 

Lady Biscombe meanwhile had driven round 
to see Arley. She was unfeignedly shocked 
at the girl’s appearance. Her face was corpse- 
like: in its ilor, and there were hollows 
beneath vy eyes. Even the slim young 
form was bowed, as though the weight of that 
unmerited shamre were crushing ‘it to the very 


“My dear,” she said, gently kissing ‘her, 


“we will not speak of last night’s pain; but 


you will make haste to dress, we are bo for 


tthe Row.” ap 


The girl shrank back in horror. 

“Oh, no! no! she cried. “{ only want 
to hide away from all who have ever known 
me. I cannot. go!” j 

“But it is imperative you should. I may 
say, without vanity, I am a power in our set, 
and I want to show everybody that you are 
my dear and valued friend. "t you trust 
to my guidance, Arley’? ‘You. have ‘come to 
the crisis of your life, child, and cowardice 
will not avait-you anything, prey . ie 

“T will go if it is your wish,’ 0 
answered, apathetically; “ but ali your good- 
ness will avail me nothing. I am @ doomed 
woman, !” iat 

They drove together in the Row, somewhat 
to the astonishment of © Biscombe's 
coterie ; but the morning's papers had created _ 
somewhat a revulsion of Py ey feeling and 
opinion, so that Arley did not find ‘herself 
treated to any indignity. Then, as Lady Bis- 
come said, “she was a power,” and the breath 
of scandal had never dimmed the brightness 
Se the wretchdd sir -SRamib Ales: wanids- 

ut the wretche 

feignedly glad when the cruel ordeal ended. 
She was not by nature brave, indged, few 
womeh were more unfit than she to co 

with foes. - At the first shock of battle she 
was ready to throw down her atms and die. 
So there is small wonder that when Ramingo 
forced her to accompany him at night to the 
opera that all her soul was shaken with fear. 


‘and her poor brain was in'a whirl. 


At his command she went on when the call 
came. She hardly knew why she was there, 
she only saw, like one in @ dream, a sea of 
faces bent upon her, There was no aaeng, 
only an utter silence; but she heard the dread- 
ful sound, it rang in her ears with pitiless 
iteration. She was living again the agony o1 
the previous night. Her heart was consumed 
with shame and a grief too deep for words. 

Once, twice, the pale lips parted. In silence 
the house waited--but ‘not. @ sound: issued 
from them. Then suddenly, with shriek 
that thrilled. every heart with chorror, she 


with: ° 
ithrew up her arms and fell face forwards on 
the Stage. Se hat aa 
' In ascene of wild confusion the curtain was 
rung down. * ; +f aie ; 
When she came to hetself she was lying \m: 

ws Veg ae ets % 
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her own.room, and the Signor was swatching 
her with eyes full.of. frcies Log Oo 
“You fool! you idiot!” he exelaiméd, with 
almost, @ scream.” Tonight. would have seen 
you triumphant... The. public were: alread 
inning to think. you a martyr+the bait 
was at your feet-—you kicked it away. Un- 
groteful that you.are. You forgot the benefits 
ara = 5 oe you. bee Mind care for 
publig life: You have aght; disgrace nj 
ae anc me, and Ewash my hands of you. 
fter to-might my roof. does not shelter you. 
Go where you will; do-what you please. Your 
welfare no longer concerns me!” oe 
“ You thtam this!” she questioned, heavily, 
' and he answered in. the affirmative: “ Then I 
will go, One. day, Heaven helping me. I wil 
: repay you al).” cits J 
: 
; 
; 


pont J in Se we | weee 


eater. 
CHAPTER’ V. 
In the morning she rose; although, indeed, 


her strength was séarcely sufficient to allow 
her to make her few simple, preparations. 


n 


Everything she had of value she left behind, ' 


packing only a few necessary articles of attire 
ina small trunk. 
Ramingo refused-to see her before her de- 


parture, and she was hardly sorry that he did | 
so.” In her extremity she decided to go to her 


Ofte ‘frue friend, Lady. Biscombe. 

“She will help me. to éarn my bread in 
some fashion,” she thought. “TI do not care 
how humble it may be so that Fam at peace 
ence more. I have had-enough of the world. 


I want_only rest. Oh! shall I ever find it on, 


this°side of the grave?” 

Lady Biscombe met her with outstretched, 
welcoming hands. 

“My dear,” she said, “you have come to 
me in your trouble and that is well. 1 will 
help you if T can.” 

“Oh. IT know! I know! You are goodness 
itself, Will you give me shelter until T can 
find work? Tho Signor was véry angry with 
me because of my failure last night, though 
indeed, I told him I should never sing again— 
and sp+and so-——until I find work I am with- 
outa home, -Oh! dear Lady Biscombe, may 
1 throw myself on’ your charity and mercy ? 
1 have-no friend bat. you.” 

The little lady’s eyes, were 


. 


bright with 


tears, as, throwing wide an adjacent door, she | 


said,—-\ 1 
“Uh ¢, come here, and tell Miss Wanieford 
how pléased we shall be to have her with va 
80 long as she will stay. She has left Signor 
fo, and renotmeces public Jife, so has 

come to us for a little rest.” 
A very big man came forward. ‘He had'an 
mn, honest face, aud ‘his eyes were fullof 


pity for the gr whose story he knew. 
“You could not have given Mona a greater 


; he says, cordially, grasping the 
little ‘slender hand, “and ¥: am gi 
‘comé you, Miss Wanteford. I hope your stay 
willsbe a vety*long one.” 

“You are very good, Lord Biscombe,” the 

] anéwered, gratefully, “but I’ must make 

aste to find work.” : 

“Phere is plenty: of timé for. that,” he said, 
cheerfully. “ti the meanwhile, consider 
yourself a.dear and. honoured guest:” 

_ Arley was intensely grateful. bet, it was not 
in her, nature,.meek though she was, to eat 
the bread of charity. so she at.once began the 
tedious, heartsickening search for work. 
For weeks che was unsuecessfnl, but one 
moming, Lady, Bisconibe came to her, an open 
letter in her Bind. 

“My dear, Ihave found something for you 
to do, if, indeed, the labour is not too tedious, 
the ‘remunération too small. This is fram an 
old, a very-old friend of mine, a professor of 
some very but-of the-way thing or another ”-— 
Mona had small respect’ for science. “He is 
% “penius and bookworm; like most 

ple Of that class he is poor. He lives 
qu ai his old German servant, El- 
speth; as his sight is failing him’ he re- 
quires ah-amannensis, who desires rather a 












if, than a secretary who would give but 
© many h ives A day. ‘If you chéose to accept 


to’ wel- : 


quiet home arid ‘the wherewithal to clothe her-. 





ey ene ee 


the post my tecommendation will be sufficient 

to. Seeure (7t/ dor you.’ +4 
“Ob, Lady Biscombe, how can I thatik 

you 4 Of ¢onrse} Lactept.. And. when do I 


“Do not be so hasty, dear. Let me make 
you fully, understand what your life with the 
rofesser will You, would have to work 
d, and would seldom go ont, but. you would 
be treated with fatherly consideration. Then 
Professor Allen lives in a poor neighboarhopd 
near Euston Square, and he receives no com- 
pany. Of course, I should visit you as often 
as circumstances permit, but it will seem like 
cutting jyourself off from the world.” 
“ And that is.what.I most desire,” eageriy. 
“The world does not love me, nor I the world 


« 





| forgot his companion ; 
| had cleared away the rema: 


| she 


Oh, yes, I-shall be glad to hide from ajl—ajl'! 


save you, dear friend, who have been my 
salvation. . Will you tell Professor Allen J 
accept, and tell him, toa, all the history of my 
past. TL will énter no house under false pre 
tences.”” 


“ He shajl know all, Arley. Oh, by the way, | 
I ought to tell you the salary is only twe:ve | 


pounds per annum. Many a maid of ali work 
receives far higher wages.” 

“1 am not so nseful das a maid of al! work. 
The Professor is satisfied, then so am [!” 

So Lady Biscombe went away to write her 
letter, andithe answer duly arriving and being 
favourable, Arley packed her few belongings 
together and started for her new home, and 
by so doing buried herself for ever from 
world that had treated her all too cruelly. 
Lady Biscombe’s imstructions concerning the 
locality of the Professor's house were far teo 
explicit to _be mistaken, and about five o’clock 
one fine July afternoon, Arley arrived ait 
Merton House. 

It was. the, queerest little place imaginable, 
standing alone at the head of Merton Street, 
with a stretch of dead wall on. either side, 
some black gates opposite, and further on 
were other houses of all sorts of architecture 
and in all sorts of conditions. Merton mouse 
was itself unique. Until Professor Allen 
rented it, none but folks who really wei 
“hafd pushed ” for shelter remained in it save 


| far afew weeks; but he had lived there six 


years, and was really fond of the place. It 
was so private, he said, and he liked privacy ; 
it. was cheap, too, and he was poor, All his 
learning had never added to his balance at 
the bank, he was too unskilled in worldly wis- 
dom ever to grow rich. ‘ 
Arley, accustomed of late to the luxuries of 
life, sighed a little as her eyes rested on the 
dingy curtains atthe windows, the door and 
shutters ‘altogether guiltless of paint; but 
stifling any natural feeling on that score, she 
alighted, paid the cabman, who, marvellous to 
say,,.was.civil,and sober, and. walked to the 
door carrying her small trunk. Three steep 
steps led up. to the door, and when she 
knocked, she was startled a little by its sud- 
den opening. A middle-aged woman stood 


| looking. down at her. 


“You're the new young lady?” she said, in 
a kindly yoice.,. “Come in; the Professor 1s 


|} expecting you,” and then she was ushered 


into a. queer little room, 

There was not the ghost of a hall. One 
came. straight from the street into a room 
which at first seemed all doors: but just now 
Arley. had not Jeisure to uotice such things, 
because out of the depths of a very shabby 
easy. chair rose a tall; broad-shouldered, 
heavily. bearded man, apparently of sixty 
years; his head was massive, so was his jaw. 
but beth the mouth and the soft, near-sighted 
eyes were benevolent. parts ; 

“Come nearer, child,” he said, in a fatherly 
way; “I would like to see your face, if 1 
might, but that is a privilege denied me; but 
faay Biscombe tells me it is the index to 
your mind, so I will imagine haw you look,” 
and he patted her hand gently. “Elspeth, 
bring some tea and cake for Miss Wanteford, 
and you. child, take off your wraps, and 
whilst Elspeth jooks after our comfort, we 


le an eS ain li tates 3 n 
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will get oetter acquainted, There,” eas he 
heand: a qrickh drawn breath which threatened 
tears, “ you are tired; rest-—tell me nothing-- 
L wilh talk... L-know your story, poor child-- 
poor childi I hope we shaji teagh you: fer 
getfulness of it here.” ' . 

Then he told her what were ler duties, and 
was so kind and chivalrous that Arley thought 
life ‘could net be anything but» pleasant and 
peaceful even in this dreary locality. 

Then Elspeth brought in the simple meal - 
‘tea, bread and butter, with cress dnd cake 
added in bonour of the newcomer, Afterwards 
the. Professor fell into a reverie and evidently 
i so that. when. Elspeb: 
der of the feast 
said. just as though her master had 
vacated the reum : 

* You may‘as wel} look over the place, now 
mist... He won't miss you or want. yon. He’ 
gone off into one of Ine thinking fits.” 

Arley, smiling 

“This door,” said her guide, pointing tu 
dvor number. one, “ leads to the pautry. The 
number two, to ithe bedrooms; |.and this 


rose 


number three, to my kitchen and. the coal 
cellar. Not that the coals come’ through her 
-—-they shoot ‘em down nroaga that irow 


trap. This room where you are is the keep 
ing-room and study m one. Now Jet's go up 
stairs; its a mighty narfow staircase, and 
not easy to climb, This,” nausing at the first 
| room, “is where I store vy presoryas; it's a 
small place, ain’t it? next is the master’s 
j}chamber; that is yours, aad} hope you 
won't object to me passing threvgh yours to 
get at mine, for thers ain't another way -of 
getting to it.” 
| . Arley leaned out of the windew. 

“Is there no garden!” she asked, ‘half- 
despondingh 





see 


























“ Garden!’ shrilled Elspeth; Juguly amused 


“Ler, no! If you look down’ you'll see 
nothing but staples; there ain’t- even a back 
door. But you'll soon get used te that.” 


“Ob, yes,” 


pressed voice ; 


the girl answered; in a dé- 
“habit is second nature.” 

“It's a funny place,” went on tho old. ser- 
vant, who, German as she was, wag rith in 
English idioms, having ‘been buta ‘thild when 
her parents emigrated. “If you stand one 
| xide of the room and let fall‘a jug 0’ water 
iv fl run like a river to the other sidé. “You 
see, the foundations are sunk on the left, and 
one day the place’ll come over. Jike 2 pack 0’ 
cards. ‘There, don’t look so scared; 16 won't 
fallin my day nor yet yours; ‘it’s stood ages 
ke this, and itl stand ages more. Now 
you've seen all there is to see, let's go down; 
the master may want you.” 

The next day. Arley settled to. ‘the, dull 
routine of her new life; and it was dull. The 
breakfasted punctually at eight; at nine wi 
began, and she wrote from the Professor's dic- 
tation until her fingers were oramped, her 
wrist ached, and her chest <ufféred intolerable 
pain through long stooping over the desk. 

Whilst she wrote he paced to and fré, until 
Arley grew giddy with his moeessant ‘move- 
ment, and all the while he was gg tm- 
conscious of her fatigue, as he rolled out 
sentence after sentence in his sondrotis voice. 


im 








“lk ilps tl -_ 


with his mild eyes grown dreamy, and a rapt 
expression on his face. 

They paused only’ for meals, which were 
served at irregular hours; indeed, except for 
Elspeth’s impatient remonstrances — and 
reproaches, there were days when her master 
would never have taken food at all, so wrapped 
was he in his researches. : 

Work lasted until eight or nine, then came 
h retired (tow 
















the frugal supper, after which eae 
his or her own room. To a girl 
Arley had been, accustomed to a bri 
this routine was naturally dull, } 
she was at peace, and that, . 1 





















some place of inteng ‘ghow: her. px 
long the journgyiimey always walked, except 
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ewhen it was wot, then they took fram or 
bus, sometimes spending the morning in the 
selemnity of St. Paul's, sometimes going to the 
Temple, and not infrequently wuaheein away 
to some quaint, half-forgotten old church, 
hidden quite away from the casnal gaze of 
whance passers. 

Then the Professor would discover some 
mquiet place where they could dine frugally, 
after which they would wander along the 
Embankment or in some favourite park, and 
always he had such wonderful things to tell 
“that Arley seemed to live in fairyland. When 
it was growing dark they turned homewards, 
as father and daughter might do, each de- 
tighted with their expedition, each so plea- 
saatly tired as to go at once to their pillows, 
there to dream over the jeys of the quiet day. 
So Arley grew content with her lot—but Lady 
Biscombe expressed great dissatisfaction with 
her appearance when she found time to visit 
Merton House: 

“Oh! you naughty Professor!” she cried, 
with upraised reproachful finger. “ How have 
you fulfilled your trust? I gave you my best 
friend to care for and you have neglected her 
shamefully!” 


the Professor looked at her through his. 


spectacles with mild wonder. 

“My dear, I do not understand !” he began, 
ewhen he was ruthlessly interrupted. 

“Of course you don’t, you understand no- 
«thing that pertains to earthly things. But 
you have been neglecting Arley shamefully ; 
she looks dreadfully ili.” 

“My dear, I never knew, she has never 
eomplained,” he said, distressfully, when 
Arley slipped her hand into his. 

“TI have no cause to complain. You are so 
goed to me, and Lady Biscombe thinks I am 
ill because I am paler than I used to be! But 
T am quite well. Qh, yes, quite well, and as 
happy a8 1 can ever be; do not distress your- 
self because of me.” 

His large white hand passed gently over her 
pretiy head. 

“I had forgotten that the young need plea- 
sure,” he said, with self-reproach. “T am 
glad, dear Mona, you reminded me of my 
duty. Now, what shall we do with the 
child?” 

“ We are leaving town next week for Ulric’a 

jttle place near Cheddar; we shall be quite 

‘Jone unless you and Arley will come to 
‘pitness our matrimonial squabbles. I propose 
$hat you both go down with us; you hall 
fave a room all te yourself, most belovea of 
Professors, where you may write a book or 
anvent a new explosive, and Arley shall give 
you her mornings—the rest of her days must 
be mine. Don’t say no!’ 

“Bat,” urged he. “I have so long left 
society, I should not be happy in it; take Ar- 
‘ley by all means, but I have never slept under 
any roof but this since I took the house.” 

“ All the more reason why you should do so 
now; the house needs cleaning up dreadfully 
i am sure, and Elspeth will be in the seventh 
‘heaven of delight if she may work her way 
upon it. Gue of my most trustworthy maids 
shall come down to help her; let me tel! 
Ulric you will at least give us a few days.” 

“My dear, it is not well to decide in a 
hurry, ‘but I will write you to-morrow if I do 
not iorget—if I do not forget—-I grow so very 
absent-minded.” 

“Then come to Bourswood, and we wil! 
sweep the cobweb from your brain,” retorted 
her ladyship, audaciowsly, and the upshot of 
it all was the Professor broke through the 
habits of Jong years and suffered himself to 
de persuaded into making the desired visit. 

He wea very happy there in his own fashion, 
"a alone for miles over the lovely 
inging home specimens of flowers, 

bevtles or quanta, at his own sweet will, and 
in the ever ings, when Mona played to them, 
or Arley was i 


ed to sing, he Would 
treat Lord Biscombe 


monologues, 
wr pore over dry-as-du in the happiest 
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frame of mind. But, at the end of the week, 
hearing other visitors were expected, he took 
alarm. 

“My dear,” he said, in his mild way, to 
Arley, “if you would like to stay lohger do 
so, but I am going home.” 

“T, too,” the girl answered; “the expected 
guests are people I used to know; I cannot 
meet them,” and Mona, seeing how sensitive 
the girl was on the subject, did not urge her 
to stay. 

Poor Arley! she had flashed like a meteor 
upon the world, and as quickly passed from 
its ken. In a little while she would be for- 
gotten, save at odd times, and people would 
cease to ask each other what had become of 
the brilliant cantatrice whose career had been 
so short. 

She went back to the quiet life at Merton 
House, and took up her old duties with re- 
newed energy, and but for the thought of 
what might have been, she would have been 
contented. 

In -due time; Mona’s guests arrived, but 
Mrs. Burgoyne was not amongst them. She 
and Lady Biscombe were not even acquaint- 
ances now, for in her heart of hearts the 
latter knew that Geraldine was the promoter 
of her favourite’s ruin, and that she had made 
her husband but a wretched wife. 

Geraldine affected not to care, but nothing 
could have wounded her vanity more than 
Mona’s tacit ignoring of all previous inter- 
course. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Matters had gone from bad to worse with 
the Burgoynes. They rarely met save at the 
house of some mutual friend, or when Geral 
dine gave a dinner or ball, and then folks 
remarked the master of the house was a per 
fect kill-joy with his sonibre eyes and gloomy 
face, forming such an utter contrast to his 
beautiful, smiling wife. Others, who were 
wiser, pitied him for the ruin he had made of 
his life, and esteemed handsome Mrs. Bur- 
goyne but lightly. 

But, careless of the opinion of the few, 
utterly regardless of her hushand’s misery, 
Geraldine went on her triumphant way. 

She had no child; for that she was un- 
feignedly thankful. She hated children, she 
would dec'are publicly; they were such an 
intolerable nuisance, and she was quite un- 
fitted to play the mother’s part, nor did those 
who heard her seek to contradict such an 
obvious truth. 

She treated Chandos, when they chanced to 
meet, with a cool contempt which almost 
maddened him, but he would not give her the 
satisfaction of seeing this; and so they drifted 
on from month to month, and then one day 
she presented herself before him in his study 
—he had taken up parliamentary work—with 
an open paper in her hand. 

“See here,” she said, violently, “there is 
now no chance of your succession to the ear!- 
dom of Rochley; the Countess has presented 
her husband with twins-—-mother and children 
alike are doing well—and I consider that you 
did me a gross wrong when you made me your 
wife. I should never have married you but for 
the sake of the title you said would one day be 
yours.” 

“J never uttered such a word,” Chandos said, 
wearily. “You are but repeating your own 
hppes and wishes; and I gave you a chance of 
freedom, but you would not accept it. If 
blame attaches to either, it is to yourself.” 

“Of course, it is manlike to lay that upon 
my shoulders. You were heir-presumptive to 
the earldom.” 

“Until my uncle married once again. J am 
glad he did. {am glad, too, to know that his 
wife makes his happiness. He is a man to be 
She stood looking down upon him with angry, 
contemptuous eyes. 

“You are a fool to your own interests,” she 
said, and, without another word, left dim. 





— 
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: ne out i arms peste = he buried 
his face upon them, and sank into deep 
ae Oe ht. ois 

y he been so ready in the past to 
pledge hie faith to thie woman with the fair 
face and cruel heart?! Why did he so wilfully 
blind himself to her faults and foibles? What 
a fool he had been, and how he had suffered for 
his folly! 

And then, by degrees, his thoughts turned to 
Arley, who was, and must. be, as one dead to 
him. Where was she? None but Lady Bis. 
combe knew, and she would not divulge the 


ret. 

Well, she was wise. Arley could never be 
anything to him, nor he to her; but it would 
bave comforted him to know that she was wel! 
and ts gota that she had even forgotten 
him, was happier with some worthier 
lover. So he brooded over his lot, of “what, 
might have been.” Ah! the bitterness of that 
one little clause, of what he feared could never 
be, and life lay stretched before him like 1 
hideous panorama. 

It was in this wise that two years passed, 
and. at the close of the London season Geral- 
dine anivanced her intention of going with 
some friends to Boulogne, Trouville, — other 
places of note, “You do not care for such 
things,” she added, lightly, “so I do not ask 
you to ny me; you would be but a 
kill-joy at the best. Where shall you spend 
your vacation?” 

“I hardly know, but, of course, I will ao- 
quaint you with my movements.” 

Then she bade him a careless good-bye and 
went on her way rejoicing. 

At Boulogne there was no more fashionable 
woman than Geraldine, nor any such daring 
flirt. This was a new development of hers. 
She began to fear that her beauty was losing 
its first freshness because her little court of 
admirers had not increased, and she set: herself 
to work to remedy this. 

An old and experienced campaigner assured 
her that her manner had too ae repose in 
it; that men like to be amused; and so she 
cast aside her statuesque air, and adopted a 
oe ans, which, —- it sat 
strangely upon her, increased her popularity 
with the tribe of “ mashers” and heb ote fre- 
quenting such resorts as she chose. 

Her toilettes were marvels of art, her ball- 
dresses the envy of all ther female friends, and 
her bathing-costumes the most outré in al! 
those not too particular foreign towns in 
which she delighted. 

She, who openly denounced the costumes of 
ballet-dancers as indecent, did not hesitate to 
promenade the beach under the battery of hun- 
dreds of eyes in very scanty raiment i , 
her long, yellow hair floating about her shoul- 
ders, and ie glanoes instinct with coquetry. 

She would laugh, too, when she thought how 
liorrifiad Chandos would be could he see her 
as then she was. 

“I did not half enjoy myself before my 
marriage,” she said, confidentially, to a giddy 
young matron. “I was always dancing at- 
tendance on Aunt Emma; but I am going to 
make the most of my life now, while my beauty 
and my love of pleasure last!” 

But she rather over-estimated her strength, 
and, catching a severe chill, returned home in 
October ill and worn with neuralgic pains. 

Chandos took her ‘at once to Bournemouth ; 
but her health did not materially improve, and 
her temper suffered in proportion to her ail- 
ments. 

A new season commenced, and, with her 
usual obstinacy, she insisted upon going at 
once to town, although Cha and her 
medical men advised complete rest and quiet. 

“Pooh!” she said, disdainfully, to the 
former, “ you think i do not see we — 
motive to keep me in stagnation. course, 
you have bribed Streatham and Abbot to fur- 
ther your ends because you are jealous of my 
popularity. It was an ill day when I became 
your wife!” 


" She paused as if expecting an answer, but he 
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made none. Perhaps he dared not trust him 
self to do so, and she went on, irately— 

“If I have not spoken the truth, why are | 
you so silent? I am going to town. I won't | 
forfeit my pleasure for any consideration. [Do 
you understand me now, my husband?” 

*Yes,” he said, heavily, “I quite unde-- 
stand my wish has no weight with you.” 

And so they went to town—he to his 
liamentary duties, she to her pleasures; 
soon he began to notice that a change 
taking place in her. - 

In the morning she would be pale and heavy- 
eyed, listless, and irritable, but, as the day 
wore by, she gradually recovered tone and 
brillianey ; and whilst he was still attributing 
this to the excitement of her daily life, Dr. 
Streatham requested a private interview with 
him. 

“I think,” he said, gravely, “you hardly 
realise the danger your wife runs in giving 
berself up so wholly to her besetting passion.” 

“ What do you mean?” questioned Chandos, 
quickly. “To what passion do you refer?” 

“Ts it a that you are ignorant of the 
fect that . Burgoyne is addicted to the use 
of ohdoral? She took it first. to ease her neu- 
valgie pains; now she takes iteas the drunkard 
takes sirong drink, She is a slave.to it, and 
you m use every means in your power ts 
care her of her vice—for it ote og and 2 
cleadly one!” 

Chandos looked at him in blank astonish- 
ment. 
ae did you not tell me before?” he 


“I supposed that ~ knew. I am sorry I 
was so long silent.- But, being fully aware of 
the fact now, you will exercise your authority 
with Mrs. Burgoyne for the sake of her own 
welfare.” 

“ Exercise my authority!” he repeated, and 

laughed over the words when he found himself 
alone. Was he not a mere cypher in the | 
household ? 
_ Tt was not that he was in any way weak or 
irresolute, but, like most sensitive natures, he 
hated scenes and vulgar recriminations, and 
so had allowed many things to pass unheeded 
and “unreproved, knowing that entreaties and 
vommands would alike be powerless to move 
‘yeraldine from any fixed purpose. 

She held that her own opinion was infallible, 
md even the stubbornest proofs would not 
shake her comfortable self-admiration. But 
she was his wife; he must do what he could 
to save her from herself. 

It said so much for his purer | and for 
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‘bearance that he went to her in kindly fashion, 
speaking gently and patiently. It also said a 
xreat deal as to her character when she flashed 
wn bim like a fury, bidding him to meddle 
with matters that con him, angrily de- 
vlarin, she would do as she pleased ; that Dr. 
Streatham was a fool for his pains, and she 
knew best what was good for her. 

Then he spoke sternly. 

“You are my wife,” he said, “and I shall 
»xeruise my authority over you, seeing that 
biome = useless, eco to-day the first 
3 letect, ing or urin, 
vhioral for you shall be at. once and  maccarte 
vusly dismissed. Heaven knows our marriage 
has been am utter failure, that we have not 
teen happy together; but I should be less 
‘than a man if I stood by calmly watching you 
slowly do yourself to death!” and then he 
left her, and having sige strict orders to the 
‘ervants not to supply their mistress with a 
to meant certain death to her sooner 
or later, went out to brood over his most 
bitter lot. 

But he did not understand the cunning of 
sadh @ mature as Geraldine’s, or the many 
ways in which she would circumvent him; 
<0) oe nae em See maton te 

with her. 


ce 
in her sleeve at his precautions ; 
be A an utterly futile, and his surveillance 


| 


reckoning, the foolish woman, what such a 
ime of conduct meant to herself, 

One night she dressed with especial care for 
‘ball, given by one of the new friends Chan 
dos dis ved, and it came like a shock to 
her when her maid deferentially suggested the 
use of a little rouge— madame was so pale.” 
She turned in anger upon her. Dared the girl 
suggest that she was growing passé? That the 
clear pink and white complexion of which she 
had been so vain was losing its soft tint? 

The girl was French, and naturally adroit, 
so she hastened to explain that madame had 
never looked lovelier, but just to-night she 
wnsa thought too pale and spirituelle. “ Now, 





the least little touch of colour,” and then, 
Geraldine making no further objection, she 
aflied the requisite tint to the pale cueeks, 
announcing the result as superb. 

Mrs. Burgoyne did indeed look beautiful as 
she stood before her pier-glass, clad in delicate 
tilac ant silver robes, with diamonds scintil 
lating on the gold of her hair, on the snow of 
her soft threat; and, won to good temper by 
her own exquisite appearance, she ran down to 
Chandos. 

“TI think I am looking particularly well,” 


opinion.” 

She was so fair and smiling as she stood in 
the open doorway that Chandos was moved to 
@ kindness she did not deserve, although, in- 
deed, he was glad for ever after that he 
extended it to her. 

“You are looking lovely!” he answered, 
gravely.. “ You havegexcelled yourself!” 

Her vanity was pleased beyond measure, 
and entering, she put an arm ut his neck. 

“You deserve some reward for so pretty a 
speech,” she said, laughing. “We are not a 
very Darby and Joan-like couple, but you 
may kiss me if you will!” and as he gravely 
laid his lips to her hot cheek he did not guess 
it was the last time he should look upon her 
living face. 

He cloaked her carefully, and having 
escorted her to the carriage, went ‘himself to 
the House, there being a most important de- 
bate that night. 

Meanwhile, Geraldine flung herself with a 
strange, wild abandonment into the pleasures 
of the scene where she moved as a queen by 
virtue of her grace and beauty. 

Those who saw her that night talked often 
afterwards of her brilliancy and gay. good 
humour, and whispered among themselves 
that never in ali her life had she shown to 
such advantage. 

She danced every dance. She refused 
partners by the dozen, and not until the bal! 
was nearly ended did she feel any return of 
that old distressing pain im the head. ‘Then 
she had sufficient wisdom to summon her 
carriage and drive home, despite the regrets 
and expostulations of her hostess and her 
admirers. , 

“Tt would never do,” she mused, “to let 
them see me under the influence of one of my 
horrid attacks. They would always remember 
afterwards how ‘hideous even a beautiful 
woman can look when she is thoroughly ill.” 

Her maid, who was sitting up for her, 
hastened to disrobe her, but before she had 
finished her task Geraldine, with rare and 
suspicious kindness, dismissed her, saying : 

“I can manage very well, Celeste, and you 
must be very tired. I shall not want you 
again to-night,” and being alone she flew to a 
little cabinet from which she took a smail, 
dark-coloured phial. “My comforter!” she 
taurmured to therself, half caressingly, and, 
pouring out some drops with an unsteady 
hand, drank them with avidity; and having 
returned the phial to its place she cast herself 
upon her bed and soon fell into a deep and 
dreamless sleep. 

Later on Chandos returned. 

“Your mistress is home?” he said to the 
pompous servant in waiting. 





wade her angry. She took pleasure in thwart- 
eg him in every conceivable way, little 
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she said, “ but I would like you to endorse my | 


| rushed upstairs to his wife's room 





room.” So without a thought of what was 


| passing in that upper chamber he went to his 


own much-needed rest. 

As usual, the next morning his breakfast 
was served in solitary state, but hardly had 
he begun to discuss his ham and eggs when 
the door was flung open unceremoniously, and 
Celeste, white of face, wild of eye, cried; 

“M’sieur! M’sicur! for the dear Heaven 
sake, come! Madame is dead !”’ 

With a great horror tearing at his heart he 
There she 
lay with but half her finery removed, her long, 
golden hair all loose about her face and throat 
the false flush yet upon her smoothly-rounded 
cheeks. She was dead, qyUree dead, and as he 
looked down upon her with pitying eyes he 


| was glad his last words to her had been kindly 


I but her 


ones. He had long ceased to love her, 
untimely end filled him with a -vast com 
passion, and to his credit let it be recorded 
that in this hour he gave no thought to Arley 
or his porsible happiness 

* + % 

“ An overdose of chloral,” safd the doctors, 
and peopie were ful! of pity tor Geraidine’s 
untanely end. They buried ber with the dead 
and goue Burgoynes, and the widower went 
abroad until the term of his mourning should 


expire 


CHAPTER VII 

A year had come and gone since Geraldine 
Isurgoyne’s tragic end, and her husband was 
etill a wanderer on the face of the cart, with 
out home or home ties, whilst Arley Wante- 
ford was stil) living her quiet, busy life in the 
queer old house by Fuston Square. she 
had grown accustomed to the monotony new 
and if she were paler and thinner than she 
should thave been, her beauty suffered no 
detraction. 

Then old Elspeth and the Professor were so 
good to her, and Mona’s letters came like 
glimpses of sunlight, so that she had not half 
the leisure for repining that ono might b 
tempted to believe. 

The summer, which had, for a miracie, 
been intensely hot, was over, and with the 
autumn it seemed to Arley that her kind 
friend was less strong than he shovid have 
been. 

Gradually, as the winter approached, their 
Sunday watks, to wich she always looked 
forward with pieasurable anticipation, grew 
shorter and more infrequent—it was such a 
new thing for the Professor to stay in the 
house throug! all the long day, and she began 
to grow anxious. But when she spoke to him 
with regard to his health, he only roed his 
lion-like head from side to side and smilingly 
answered the was quite well, “only a litth 
out of sorts, you know,” and the dull 
weather tried him. But when Christmas was 
near at ‘hand he fell seriously ill, and e doctor 
was called in. 

He looked very grave as he bowed over the 
patient. and by some subtle instinct the latter 
knew this, for of late his sight had all but 
failed him utterly 

“Doctor,” he said, w his mild smile, 
‘you need not try to buoy me up with hope. 
My work is nearly ended; when it is finished 
I am ready to go. How long will you give 
me?” 

“You may probably las 
not more.”’ 

“Thank you; I shall yet finish my book. 
Perhaps, after death, I may be famous, though 
posthumous glory was not what I <tesired.” 

Then, when the doctor had gone, he called 
Ariey to him. 

“Come, my chiki,” he said, cheerfully, “let 
us work whilst day is with us,“ and, though 
tears dimmed her eyes, and her hand shook 
so that she could scarcely hold her pen, she 
wrote on and on, until he was too weary to 
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dictate longer. And so it was until the last 
word of the Professor’s great. book was written 
-the book upon which he had been engaged all 
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s whieh was to bave made Lim famous 
ball agés.- And,as she wrote “ Finis,” 
i to her, with his ‘mild fece lit wp by 


he said, quietly; a it is auies o ~~ 
away. o you weep, child? it 
ein Sevor fifene.” Se cook and fondled 
ther hands, and w wistful look stole into his 
blind eyes. “It may be. I have misused my 
life, it may be I have missed meny joys. I 
think mow I should have been a wiser and a 
better man if. I had. mixed more with my 
fell I, seem to. sée how many 
golden. opportunities of doing good I haye 
thrown away ; but 1 wantod to benefit all man- 
kind by. = dearning-—a big ambition, Arley, 
an beyond my power to realise. Perhaps, if 
it all had to come over again, I would act dif- 
ferently, but I cannot tell; my heart was in my 
‘work, and, my work ‘being ended, all my fite 
faints within me.’ And then, a little later, in 
feebler tones. “ What little I have to leave is 
Elspeth’s. She.has served me long and faith- 
fully; she.is growing too old for work; and 
for your future; dear child, I have’no tear. 
Lady Biscombe has promised to care for you 
when I am gone, and in time you will marrv. 








Oh, yes; for now I see thai love is more than 
all, Now 1 will sleep; it has grown late | 
whilst we talked.” 
y or two later he passed quietly and 
ly away, and, the funeral being ended, | 
carried Arley away. Elspeth return if 
to her own land and her own people, and ouce 
more. the little old house was empty. | 
« + * | 
Having due regard for Arley’s pride and in 
» Mona was far too-wise to ask her | 
to remain at Bourswood as a guest ; so, a few | 
days after her arrival at that hospitable place, 
she went to her with a proposal. 

he J dear,” she said, very gently, “ Ulric 
and I have been talking matters over, and, 
knowing what a very prowd little woman. you | 
are, wecondluded you would refuse to make us | 
happy by further stay here unless we found 
you work to do. Now, it so happens the 
children’s .music-teacher iz leaving Bourswood 
to be'married, and we want to supply her place. 
Will you remain with us, dear Arley, as their 
i ess and our beloved friend!” 

Tears rose to the girl’s lovely eyes. 

“You are inventiny this post for me, Lady 
Biseombe.” 

“Call me Mona; it is less formal; and you} 
are quite wrong in your supposition. 1 would | 
like to know whe is more fitted than you to | 
imstruct my little ones in the art in which you | 
excel. Yon will say yes, dear?” 

“How can I answer no, when-I love you so | 
that I could spend my fife in your service? | 
But I do not understand why you should be so | 
good to me.” 

-Mona smiled back at her. 
“ZT always wanted a girl friend when I was | 
oung, and, though poor Geraldine and I were | 
looked upon «ds comrades, in reality we had | 
not a thought or taste in common: in you I} 
find what I have looked in vain and so Jong | 
for.” 

So Arley stayed on at Bourswood, and when 
a new season commenced, and the duties of her 
position called ther to wwn, Lady Biscombe 
said— . 

“TI shall feel quite safe in leaving my babies | 
to your care. J object to town life for them: | 
bat I do wish you were going with us, Arley!” 

“As I do not. | 
me here.” | 
“ By-the-way, dear, Ohandos Burgoyne is re- 
turning home.” And, without waiting to see | 
the effect of her speech, her little ladyship | 
hurried away to her babice. 

. 4 





Life is infinitely happier for 


a 

It was @ July afternoon, and Arley sat sew. } 
ing in the verandah which swrounded Bours- | 
wood House; the childfen, worn out by- the | 
heat of the day, had fallen asleep in the orchard | 
beyond, and, to 2!) intents &nd purposes, she | 
was alone. 


Small wonder if her thoughts went straying 
to the past—that past when her triumph: 
wére new, when the world..seeméd , opening 
to her at its brightest and’ best. Oh! not for 
the wealth of the Indies ‘would she return to 


the scenes, of her victories and: defeats ;\ she. 


was happier far hidden away bere, in the heart 
of the pleasant country: Hf no extravagant joy 
came to her, neith’> was she crushed. by over- 


whelming grief, and:ehe dare hardly hope to 


know more than content’ through all the years 
te come. : é 

Of Chandos she had) heard nothing. ~ Per- 
haps he had forgotten her} perhaps his heart 
revolted ab te &@ woman to wife ‘whose 
name, however unjustly; had been banded from 
li to lip, who had suffered public shame and 

vach, . or 

She bowed her head low upon her hand, and 
a few bitter tears trickled through the slender 
fingers. 

It was hard she should suffer, who had not 
sinned ; and, whilst she thought thus, a shadow 
fell athwart the level lawn before her, Quick, 
light..steps were coming towards her, but, she 
did not hear them, and she gave a sharp, 
startled ery when a man’s voice spoke her 
name, . 

“ Arley!” ’ 

She, looked up then to find Chandos stand- 
ing before her-—Chandos, with haggard face 
and hollow eyes, with little lines of suffering 
graven on his brow, and threads. of silver in 
his hair—but still Chandos! 

She tried to speak, but she could.not. Even 
her limbs refused to.obey her awill,. and there 
she sat, looking up at. him with eyes. half- 
blinded. by rapture, and her heart beating so 
fast it, seemed it must choke her, 

“Lady Biscombe has. sent,me to plead my 
cause,” said Chandos; “she told me I should 
find you here. She led me to believe I should 
find you unchanged. Arley, is it so? . Will 


| you tell me-that, after all the shame. and sor- 


row you have borne for my sake, you still can 
love me?” Her lips quivered as her tremu- 
lous hands went out to meet his. 

“Perhaps,” she said, under her breath, “I 
but love you the more for that thing.” And 
then he would have taken her in his arms and 
kissed her, but she held him still a little aloof, 
entreating. “Tisten a moment, Chandos, be- 
fore you pledge yourself to me. It is a woman’s 
nature to love a ‘man in proportion to the pain 
she has borne for his saké, but men, are dif- 
ferent. and I want you’ to understand fully 
what it is you would de. - You are of gentle 
birth, I of the people,“ and I can give you 
nothing but my love, for even my fame has 
gone from me, I would not win it back if I 
could, because I can never face so cruel a world 
again. Think what you will be giving up for 
me!” ’ 

“T give up nothing I prize,” he’ cried, pas- 
sionately. “Oh, my sweet} come’to me now! 
My heart is all hungry for your love!” And 
then he would not be repelled; but he'snatched 
her close to his breast, and kissed the dear 
lips which did not now rebuke him, and he 
knew, as he held her fast, that he ‘had 
found the treasure’ for which he had long 
sought so vainly. Rest and joy had: come to 
him at last, and was not the world well lost 
for the sake of these goodly things? 

And when eaeh-had' grown quieter, Arley, 
lifting her head from its resting-place, asked, 
half-fearfully : 

“You will not ask me to go back to the old 
set, Chandos? Although, indeed, if it is 
your wish, I will try to school myself to obey 
it. 

“T ask no such sacrifice of your dear heart. 
In all I think or do, IT seek only your happi- 
ness; and I have resolved. always provided 


| that my plans meet your approval, to emi- 


grate to Australia. I don’t mean that we 
shall live the rough life of the ordinary 
colonist, rather that we should reside in 
Sydney, where I can find somethiag to do in 
the political world, and where roa shall never 


i be troubled by a word or look relating to your 


yet | fas ehildren, 





JT have no» relatives ‘bat»my uncle; he 
his and bey need) mes 1 
wrong no one in going,: thereiwe sfiai! 
lead «a fuller and freer life. Ts it yes, or no, 
my wife? Will-you come out with me; or do. 
we stay?” ; . id ahr ey 

“Let us go,” she answered: qui¢kly.. “1 
shall breathe more freely in a Jand» no 
one guésses my story. Oh, my dear}, oh, my 
dear! how good you are to me! shal! 
1 do to prove my gratitude.and my love?” 
and her beautiful eyes were, wet mith , the 
happiest, proudest tears she had 
all her‘young life. .° , i ie 

“You shail live to bléss me. with your pre- 
sence and your love, What more can.a man 
desire? And you_will come to me-soon; 1 
cannot brook further delay, Arley.” | 

* . * 4 2 Site ° 

So three weeks later there was a very quiet 
but pretty wedding at Boarswood, and the 
Earl, ‘Chandos Burgoyne’s uncle, gave away 


‘the bride; Lady. Bis¢ombe's little~ daughters 


figuring as bridesmaids.” The Conntess, with 
the Biscombes, made up: the ‘smalb‘company, 
and the little Countess, as she kissed her new 

niece, said, cordially: - ° eg hw 
“Tam so glad to know you are one of us at 
last... Poor Chandos suffered so much through 
his first wife, I am rejoicing ‘to think he is 
going té be happy now!”” : 
. * 


So the newly-wedded pair sailed for their 
adopted country, and there, as the years went 


by, Arley saw her children growing up arouhd 


onour, ‘She 
saw her husband esteemed of all mew, his 
work appreciated, his opinion valued; and 
she saw what was best of all, that he never 
regretted his second choice, that with each 
passing year she had grown dearer and dearer 
still to him,’ana) on her knees, she’ thanked 
Heaven that these goodly gifts: were hers, 
[THE END.] 
———e es 
PETTY PAILINGS 

A boy or a man has no thought for the 
little things—ef life; his meals are always 
ready and put before him, his dress suit is 

laced ready for him to wear, and having 
sem worn, is brushed and put away until it is 
ugain required. And so it is in other details 
of life. Perhaps this is‘one of the reasons 
why a iman’s oy otherwise geod and 
noble, may be disfigured here and there by 
“petty failings.” These little faults, theugh 
insignificant in themselves, may cause a wile 
untold misery, simply by reason. of her superior 
powers of observation—born, ¢ ubtiess, from 
her habit of dwelling upon .ae petty cares. 
necessities, and happenings of every-day exist 
ence. A man is often{ astounded that some 
trivial occurrence should cause his; wife 
mother, or sister the keenest grief. Then he is 
apt to complain of the “ pettiness” of women 
in general,- utterly ignoring that this very 
trait in her character is the one; exereised most 
for his especial benefit-and pleasure. Does he 
consider it a petty thought for his wife te place 
his slippers to warm, to haye his favearit« 
flower ready for his buttonhole, his favourite 
reference book, near his particular nook, bi- 
hat brushed, his coat ready to put,ou? No, @ 
thousand times ‘no. All these he considers i> 
the light of little—not. “ petty thoughtfat- 
nesses that are. due, Yet, if -his wife should 
seek ever so gently to reform.a single-one of 
his “petty failings,” and sometimes these ue 
legion, he immediately makes comment on the 
“ nartow-mindedness ” of the fairsex m gener! 
and his own wife in particular. Mothers shou!’ 
beware of the man with numerous“ petty {0:!- 
ings.” even though he be well off inthis worl.! 8 
goods. He will make a poor husband, unless, 
indeed, his faults be,of such: mushroom growtl> 
that they are easily eradicated from his mer 
acter, which is, otherwise, all that may °° 
desired. 
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~* Gleanings 


Dyerwea Lone Aco.—lLr the dyeing of cloth 
the ancients possessed not a whit less excel- 
Jence than the ‘people of to-day. Specimens 
of old tartan have retained their hues in’ their 
original’ brilliancy after the lapse of nearly 
two hundred ‘years. With the use of native 
plants, such as the bark of the alder for 
black, and that of the willow for flesh colour, 
rue for red, crotal or cudbear from lichens. 
for brown or purplé, tomentil roots and 
heather sprigs for yellow, the women in al- 
most every farmyon Lochtayside were com- 
petent to produce remarkably fine and durable 
«wolours. 

Motuer-or-Prart.—-The centre ‘of the 
mother-of-pear] industry is Singapore. : The 
shell oyster is six to ten inches long, the 
Jarger ones meiguing: as much as teh pounds, 
it is found on hard bottom channels between 
dslands, where the current is strong. In 
gathering it a diver takes with him a bag | 
of coir rope one-fourth of an inch in diameter, | 
mace in large meshes, which, while suited for 
holding the shell, does not impede his travel- 
ding along the bottom. The apparatus for 
diving has not been introduced in the Philip- 
pines, though Manila shell brings the high 
price of a dollar a pound. 

Cvarmsg Srory.-An ostentatious curler 
Said to the members Of his rink :—“ Don’t you 
other about cutting sandwiches. We'll take 
ithe bounce out of ‘the other fellows. I have 
with a farmer to send down a pot 
f stew.’ The dish, the envy of 

onlookers, arrived before the game was 
to keep it warm top coats’ were 
When the gun sounded ~ cease 
made their way to enjoy the 
; but on lifting the coats there 
‘thevice the size of the pot, which 
ts way through the ice to the 
loch. 
or .Racrna Camets.—The racing 

tinel “is"very carefully bred; and valuable 
rizes are offered by a: racing ‘society, at 
Biskra, for the © fleetest ‘racer.“"“T have 
seen the start of @ race,” says a writer on the 
subject, ““and it reminded ‘me, ‘in a 
far-off sort of way, of a horse rate. The 
camels were all ‘arrsnged in line and ‘they 
suiffed the air in their anxiety ‘to be off. 
A “was waved, and ‘they’ set off ‘at a 
‘terrible pace, as if they were only racing 
for a short distance. They kept together un- 
til they were almost out of sight. ‘Then they 
see to settle down to their habitual ‘pate, 
and the race proceeded with long intervals 
between the competitors. I have also seen 
the finish of a camel race, and it reminded 
me of the first motor-ear promenadé bétween 
London and Brighton. The camels were cer- 
tainly: not-so broken down and bedraggled, 
‘but they came in at intervals of several hours, 
and ‘great patience was necessary to watch 
them arrive.” 


-A Race or Morsurs.—The notion that the 
Japanese womar is a meek and slavish crea- 
ture, little better than a servarit in her house- 
hold, is altogether a mistaken one.. On the 
contrary, she is addressed as “ Okusama,” the 
honourable lady of the house, and is treated 
with the greatest respect and consideration by 
‘wer husband and ‘her family. She is the men- 
tor, the autocrat, and idol of the home. In 
domestic affairs she has full control. Her 
duties are onerous, but never repugnant to 
her. They'consist of managing the household, 
practising economy, making her home pleasant 
both in appearance arid by her cheerfulness of 
disposition, and the education and instruction 
of ber children, for. even after the children 
have entered school they dre still under’ her 
tutelage. A Japanese house is the acme of 
Purity. a Western eye the aspect of the 
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A Curious Timerrece.--A naturalist, while 
visiting Great Sangir, one of those islands of 
the Indian Ocean known as the Celebes or 
Spice Islands, found a curious time-recorder 
lodged at the house of a rajah. 4 wo bottles 
were firmly lashed together and fixed in a 
wooden frame. <A quantity of black sand ran 
from one bottle into the other in just half 
an hour, and when the upper bottle was empty 
the frame was reversed. Twelve short sticks, 
marked with netches from one to twelve, were 
hung upon a string. A hook was placed be 
tween the stick bearing the number of notches 
corresponding to the hour last struck and the 
one to be struck next. The sentry announced 
the time by striking the hours on a large 
gong 


EvoxvrioN oF THE Cake-wALK.—A writer in 
an American paper, referring to the subject, 
says: “‘Every year since the abolition of 
slavery;-in many parts of the United States 


ing of thanks and a jubilee celebration is held 
on Lincoln's birtliday,” February 12. For 
twelve years has this custom been ebserved in 
New York, where hundreds of negroes partici- 
. in a jwbilee and cake-walk. The cele- 
ration is held annually in Madison Square 
Garden, New York. The best amateur and 
professional talent is either volunteered or 
secured, and there is much keen competition 
for the prizes offered. On these occasions the 
cake-walk, as known on the plantations, has 
evoluted into. a far more complicated feat, 
combining the old-time prancing, high-step- 
ping, and the modern shuffle, slide, etc.” 


Moré Wrretess TrirecraPny.—Stil] another 
system of wireless telegraphy has been dis- 
covered. ‘Sir Oliver Lodge and Doctor Alex- 
ander Muirhead, a well-known telegraphic ex- 
pert, have succeeded in producing a system 
of wireless telegraphy for which wonderful 

i are promised. The details are any- 


coherer, which is the novel feature of the 
system, and which is the invention of Profes- 
sor Lodge, consists of a small steel disk rotat- 
ing in light contact with a column of mercury 
through an oil film. A decvoherer is not em- 
ployed, for the Kelvin-Muirhead syphon re- 
corder is worked upon directly, giving, it is 
said, signals almost equal to the best sub- 
marine telegraph work system. 


Women as Dispensers or Meprcixe.-—Al- 
though ‘the outside world knows but little 
about it, there are some hundreds of women 
who -spend their working hours in mixing 
drugs and dispensing medicines. Some have 
passéd on and: become chemists, the first 
woman chemist in London having qualified 
as long ago as 1875. But there are many who 
are simply dispensers in the dispensing rooms 
of the large ‘hospitals, or helping private doc- 
tors, or employed by the large dispensing 
chemists, anid in the laboratories of large dye- 
ing and chemical works. To a great extent 
these women are the daughters of medical men, 
for the fact that the portals of this pro*ession 
were open and, Conger ee eae were 
easy for women to enter, hardly been 
realised until lately by others., Many apothe- 
caries say Women make much better dispensers 
than‘ men; for they ate neater and take up 
the profession more as a life work, Men who 
have failed in their examinations fall back 
upon dispensing, but women go in for it, and 

‘ou know women are naturally more careful 
in little things ; they are more accurate. This 
is no doubt why they get on so well in this 
profession. They are so much neater than 
men aré; you go into a man’s dispensary after 
a busy morning, perhaps after a rush, and you 
wouldn't be ablé to find a thing--he wouldn't 
himself—not a thing ; but if it is a woman who 
does the Cppeosing you will soon see the 
difference, Every bottle will be in its place, 
everything neat,’ spick and span, and ready 


for use in a moment. No time is wasted there 
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Save Your Eves.—If your eyesight is good, 
take care of it. Look away otf yonder every 
tame you get to the bottom of a page in read- 
ing. It it is defective, let no foolish pride 
prevent you from wearing the proper glasses. 
Ihere is no sense in hanaicapping yourself in 
hife when a piece of glass before each eye 
will make your vision as good as it possibly 
can be. ‘The oculist will not advise you to 
wear giasses if you do not need them, any 
more than he will prescribe a drug you do 
not need. Plenty of people, though, do now 
know that they have defective sight, because 
they have never really seen at all. They have 
headaches, inflamed eyes, sties, even much 
graver troubles, from the strain of trying to 
see with eyes that were put up wrong. There 
are cases where homicidal insanity has been 
completely cured when impaired vision has 
been corrected. 

Cuoosrxc a Wire sy Mvusic.—A German 
professor proposes to solve the difficulty some 
people seem to have in choosing a wife by 
“trial by music,” reports the London “ Ex- 
press.” Everything depends on the taste of 
the subject under study. If she prefers waltz 
music, and above all Strauss’s intoxicating 
strains, she is certainly frivolous. If she 
loves Beethoven she is artistic, but not practi- 
cal. Does she prefer Liszt? Then she is 
ambitious; while a devotee of Mozart would 
be rather prudish. Why an admirer of Offen- 
bach should be cunning is not very clear; but 
remembering the opera of Faust it is easy to 
understand that any girl preferring Gounod 
must be romantic and tender-hearted. It is 
hard upon Flotow that because his music is 
out of tashion, a taste for it denotes a vulgar 
soul; while Gottschalk fares. little better, 
pleasing, according to the German professor, 
only the superficial. Massenet is supposed to 
attract the timid ; while a devotion to Wagner’s 
music is a distinct proof of egotism. Saint 
Saens, however, is a composer the admiration 
for whom denotes a gir! of intelligence and 
well-balanced character. 

Paysicat Caances ry Man.—Recent re- 
searches have furnished some startling facts 
regarding changes which man is at present 
undergoing physically. It is believed that 
man was formerly endowed with more teeth 
than he now possesses. Abundant evidence 
exists that ages and ages ago human teeth 
were used as weapons of defence. The prac- 
tice of eating our food cooked and the disuse 
of teeth as weapons are said to be responsible 
for the degeneration that is going on. In 
ancient times a short-sighted soldier or hunter 
was almost an impossibility, to-day a whole 
nation is afflicted with defective vision. It 
is almost certain that man once possessed @ 
third eye, by means of which he was enabled 
to see above his head. The human eyes 
formerly regarded the world from the two 
sides of the head. ‘hey are even now grada- 
ally shifting to a more forward position. In 
the dim past the ear flap was of great service 
in ascertaining the direction of sounds, and 
gperated largely in the play of the features. But 
the muscles of the ear have fallen into disuse, 

for the fear of surprise by enemies no longer 
exists. Again, our sense of smell is noticeably 
inferior to that of savages. That it 1s still 
decreasing is evidenced by observations of the 
olfactory organ. 
ALLELE LLL ALOE 

“Sror, sir! You needn't tell your story to 
me,” sharply interrupted the cross-examining 
attorney ; “ address your remarks to the jury. 
« Are there any lawyers in the jury?” inquired 
the witness. “No, sir.” é 
gan the witness, with marked emphasis on the 
word. 

Mrs. A.: “Here comes the man who has 
caused me more hours of misery and unhappi- 
ness than any thet living heing. I grow faint 
at the very sight of him,” Mr. B. (scenting ® 
confidence): “Do mot agitate yourself, k) 
love. Take myedlts.” (After long look. 
ps a5 Who is het” Mrs, A. (shud- 
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By EFFIE ADELAIDE ROWLANDS 


Author of ‘‘ Unseen Fires,’ “W 


CHAPTER XXL. 
m@ ONSTANCE MARLOWE sat star- 
ing at the letter on her knec. 
Each cold, profoundly contemp- 
tuous word stung her as though 


they were so many sherp-edged 





WEI pPOus. 
She was not sensitive by nature; she had 


been, and was, capable of doing many mean, 
unwomaniy actions without any aftermath of 
conscientious scruples or remorse. Prevarica- 
tions, tricks, deceits, were as nothing to her, 
had she some object to attain. 

But she was a true disciple of the modern- 
day philosophy, and there was nothing more 
terrible or more aimoying to her than the pos- 
sibility of being “found out” in any one of 
the smali dishonours she was capable of per- 
forming. 

And this was just what had happened. After 
all her scheming, after all her cleverness, in 
the a of what had seemed to har 
approaching success, that which she had feared 
iu the beginning had come to pass, and come 
12 pass in an even worse manner than she had 
dreamed of then. Philip Desmond wrote very 
clearly and to the point. ' 

He did not address her. The letter began 
cs gd i— 

“I am writing to inform you of the fact that 
I have this day asked your cousin, Katherine, 
to become my wife, and that she has given me 
the greatest ify, oe nding or know in consent- 
ing to do so. Perhaps, after this statement. 

‘ou will not be em unprepared for what I 
ve to say next, which is, briefly, that the 
true story of your cousin’s career since she 
left your mother’s house is now known to me. 
T am at a loss to comprehend what reason can 
have induced you to have given me so false ap 
ee of the matter. 

Many times of late the incongruity and 
absurdity of the story you related ety Be 
themselves upon me, more especially as the 
beauty and nobility of Katherine’s nature ha» 
been revealed to me ; and had it not been for 
my promise to you, [should have spoken to 
her more than once on the subject. My lips, 
however, were sealed until to-night, when, as 
she has hecome from now henceforth the 
dearest object of my life, I felt it no disloyalty 
to you (since yon had begged for my absolute 
silence simply to gratify her whim) to ques 
tion her on matter. 

“The child’s simple record of all that has 
passed has given me the greatest pleasure and 
the deepest’ pain—pleasuro in that I have 
found wndoubted proof for my faith in her 
noble nature, and pain that I am compelled to 
recognise not only deceit, bnt downright dis. 

, in a character which up to now has 
Won my most sincere admiration and sym- 


y. 

“T have sat thinking very quietly over all 
you said, and the more ‘I think the mure 
puzzled I am to account for your action. 

“One truth, however, has forced itself upon 
me, and that is that, though you are her kins- 
woman, and should, therefore, have naturally 
some affection for her, you are no true friend 
to Katherine, and are better out of her life. 
For all the loyalty and love she gives you, you 
answer with a wrong. She calls you oa bene- 
factress, speaks of you yently and tenderly as 


~ having helped her when she needed help. ‘She 


would never have opened her lips about you or 
about: herself, but, as my betrothed wife, she 
has recognised my right to question and be 
answered. I have told her nothing. The 
clever fabrication with which you imposed on 
me shall remain our secret. 

“TI can see well that Katherine is troubled 
about you, but I will ask no more questions 
If she were to know of your anaccountable 
action, it would be to give her grief and deep 





oman Against Woman,” “Her Mistake, etc., etc. 


————————————— SSS 


| regret. 


It is my oon shield her an oe 
sorrcyw, and to guard her pure young 

irosh ana sweet as long as my lite sliall last. 
And s0, remembering your falsehood, and know- 
ing the danger that an unprincipled nature can 
do to a simpler and a better one, I regret I 
thave no other alternative than to tell you, 
plainly and Straightforwardly, that all con- 
nection must cease at once between my future 
wife and yourself. 

“ Outwardly, of course, you will seem to be 
friends—the world must be considered—but 
more than this shall never be. I am writing 
by this post to your mother, to acquaint her 
with my engagement to her niece, and to in- 
form her of our almost immediate marriage. 

“In conclusion, let me adivise you to re 
strain your fictional tendencies in discussing 
your friends and acquaintances, and remember 
that from now everything that concerns Kathe- 
rine is my affair, and will be dealt with by me 
epee > An insult to her will be avenged 
by me. You have hitherto known me only as 
a friend and a man of peace; it lies in your 
own hands to maintain this latter order.— 
Faithfully yours, 

“Pxuuie Dzesmonp.” 


She had read the words over and over again. 
When her eyes had first fallen on his hand- 
writing a excitement and deli had 
filled her; she had rushed upstairs to her own 
room with her treasure. The letter had reached 
Hulstead Manor by a late post, and had arrived 
when Constance had been engaged in a semi- 
flirtation with a young man who had fallen 
very much in love with her, and worshipped 
her beauty. Constance’s vanity could not fail 
to be gratified by this devotion, but her 
thoughts were very busy, and she did nothing 
but conjecture and conjecture over Philip 
his sudden departure till her head ached. The 
advent of the letter-bag only slightly aroused 
her, until she suddenly caught sight of Des- 
mond’s well-known handwriting. With flushed 
cheeks and a beating heart she ram up the 
stairs two at a time, and locked herself into 
her room. 

“He has written! It must be a proposal at 
last—at last!” was her dazed, exultant thought, 
and she held the letter unopened for a time in 
her excitement. When, at last, she unfolded 
the paper, she was absolutely convinced that 
her scheming was all ended and that the goal 
was won. 

As she read the first lines every drop of blood 
seemed to rush from her heart to her head; 
she staggered, and had to clutch the bedpost 
to prevent herself from falling. 

She dragged herself to a chair, and sat in it 
while she read the letter through quietly, de- 
liberately. ‘Ihose who were envious of Con- 
stance Marlowe and her universally-admired 
beauty must have given her sudden pity, if 
her face could have been revealed to them in 
this moment. It was old and lined all at once. 
A grey pallor spread over her rose-tinted 
cheeks—her lips were set and white. For the 
first time in her life she suffered acutely—abso- 
lutely. She shrank from herself in this mo 
ment. 

£o powerful was the condemnation and’ con- 
tempt conveyed in this letter that she seemed 
to be hideous in her own sight. 

Her wrong, her falseness, rose clear before 
her. She almost acknowledged the justice of 
her punishment. 

But nsture is 2 strong element. As the first 
horrible fear and agony passed, Constance 
became herself again—herself, only more 
bitter, more cruel, more hard. Thoughts 
that were terribie in ther revengeful import 
crowded her mind. 


She was a very murderess in will. She 


sat, she knew not for huw long, her arms 


and | 








folded across her breast, her hamds cold as 
death. 

‘The letter fluttered and lay at. her feet, and 
the sound of the laughing voices from outside 
floated in to mock at her misery. Sbe cursed 
them under her , dnd then she awoke to 
real facts. She must go out among them al), 
and laugh and act as though nothing had hap 

ned. 

She rose to her feet, and went to her gias 
very deliberately, she leoked at herself; the 
colour was coming back into her eheeks, she 
smiled at her reflection. There was no change 
The dent of the blow was buried in her heart 
it was her secret alone. 

She picked up the letter, unlocked her door, 
and went, as we have seen, to Lady Sinclair's 
room. 

She was enduring mortification and disap- 
pointment almost too great to describe, but 
showed none of it. ipa 

She deceived Lady Sinclair, greatly to that 
kind-hearted little .woman’s comfort, and she 
would have deceived everybody. She wes « 
skilled actress. 

When she regained her own room, she sat 
down and stared at the letter. There was 
nothing definite in her head, nothing certaix 
in her mind, e the eager, overwhelming 
desire—the desire for revenge. : 

“It will come; I can wait,” she said, 
between her teeth. “I will make him suffer ’ 
Oh! Heaven, I will make him suffer! I will 
torture him till he shall pray for death, and 
yet he shall not die!” 

She was a woman in her rage and re- 
vengeful hate The thought of Kit’s uncor- 
scious triumph over her made her blood rise to 


a . 

The statement of his love, of his devotion 
to this girl whom she allowed herself t» 
patronise and despise alternately, was alot: 
more than she could bear at. the moment. 
She had to rise and walk to and fro to give 
vent to the feverish excitement in her frame, 
she did not know herself in this mood, she 
was transformed. 

When Lady Sinclair knocked at tho door « 
little while later, however, and popped in her 
head she found Constance at her writing- 
table, pen in hand. ae 

“Will you ever forgive me, Lena?” ored 
Miss Marlowe, looking round, and laughing it 
little. “I don’t think I shall drive after all. 
I have a heap of letters to answer; mamm- 
expects a daily epistle, as you know, and now 
I must send my congratulativns. Have you 
written?” ; 

Lady Sinc’air said “No.” She was pulling 
on her driving-gloves. and was apparent'y 
engrossed in the task, but her eyes were fu 
of tender sympathy for ber driend and het 
friend’s bravery. Sagal 

“She does feel it after all, poor girl!” she 
thought to herself. “How plucky she is; 5 
should be just mad!” 

Out loud, she said— E 

“Oh! there is plenty of time. I ama bal 
correspondent, as Philip knows, and, be 
sides”—she paused @& moment—“ besides, I 
am not quite sure whether 1 ghall send any 
congratulations; I don’t feel congratalator; . 
and I never could be a hypocrite. The who! 
thing has amazed me beyond words, and | 


| only hope Philip won't regret oR a fool of 








himself at his time of ae that is all!” 

Constance laughed softly. 

“Dear Lena, "yon are such a dear, funuy 
creature! Why, Sir Philip is quite a yours 
man comparatively speaking.” e 

“Not when the ‘comparatively eta 
means marriage with a stupid chi d of «@ 
school-girl. Why, . that chit can’t be more 
than sixteen, is she?” ; 

“Age makes very little difference when & 
man is in love, Lena.” : 

Lady Sinclair was impatiently angry- si 

“In love! Itis too silly. How can “or v 
be in love with a red-haired school-girl! 
it’s all rubbish {”” 
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CONGRATULATIONS!” MAURICE SNEERED, “TO WHOM? TO PHILIP, FOR 


Constance sighed a short, sharp sigh. She 
had set herself a part to play, but it was not 
an easy one. 

“Poor Sir Philip!” she said, and her voice 
sounded weary. “I hope you” will not let 
yourself say all this to him, Lena? I am 
afraid he wiil not like it.” 

“JT daresay not. Fools never do care to be 
told of their folly,” Lady Sinclair answered, 
dryly ; and then her wrath, engendered chiefly 
ou Constance’s account, and a good deal on 
her own in having failed to arrange things as 
she desired, broke out, “It’s all absurd! 
Philip! Philip Desmond! one .of the most 
celebrated men of the day, so brilliant, so 
clever, so great, to go and throw himself 
away on a bit of a scrubby girl with red hair! 
Please forgive me, Constance. I know she is 
your cousin, but I can’t help myself. I am 
furious. Of course I wanted Philip to marry, 
but not marry like this. I wanted him to 
have a wife who would be an ornament and 
an honour to him, and now-—-” 

Constance was tapping the desk with her 
pen. Her friend’s anger and loyalty was a 
great salve to ‘her smarting vanity, still it 
irritated her. She much preferred to be alone, 
at least just for the moment. 

“Dear Lena,” she said, softly, and with 
& weary sigh, “don’t fret so much, After all, 
you will do no good, and you can’t. alter 
—— They——-” 

“Can’t I?” inquired Lady Sinclair, defi- 
antly. “ Well, I don’t know. I can write and 
give Philip the truth of my mind at all events, 
and that will be something. I can point out 
to him the hideous mistake he is making. I 
can———" 

No, no,” ‘she said. eagerly, imperatively. 
“Lena, this is impossible. You. can do 
nothmg—you must: do nothi Sir Philip is 
bis own master, and must ‘he the best judge of 

oy . If regret follows, he co only 

aul to 1 ank. For myself, I do not see 
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why regret should come, but that is for the | 


future. Why should you interfere, why should 
you quarrel with one of your oldest and best 
friends? I entreat you to let the matter rest, 
accept the inevitable. It is wonderful how 
easily one can do these disagreeable things 
when one tries.” 

Lady Sinclair said nothing. She looked at 
the face before her. Constance wore her 
usual serene expression, only a little sorrow- 
ful and very weary. 
patient submission that went straight to 
- Sinclair’s impulsive tender heart. 

“You are an angel, Constie!” she said, 
bending forward to kiss the beautiful face, 
and then as she was running away she looked 
back. “And I shall hate her—the little red- 
haired cat!” she cried, and then she vanished. 

Constance laughed a hollow sort of laugh as 
she was alone. 

“Lena can hate well, and she is powerful. 
Philip Desmond’s wife may have good reason 
to find that truth an unpleasant one. He 
may guard her as much as he likes, he 
may wrap her purity and nobility about with 
cotton wool; he is not omnipotent, and my 
time will come. It may not be to-day or to- 
morrow, but it will come all the same. I can 
wait and IT can work. I do not care if I wait 
till I am old and grey, if I can only see him 
suffer in the end—see him suffer through 
her!” 

She sat down to her writing again, and took 
up her pen. Her eyes fell vaguely on a dia- 
mond bangle she wore-—it bad been the bride- 
groom’s present to the bridesmaids. 

“If I can see her kicked into the gutter, and 
thrust the sword of my revenge into bis 
heart !” 

So ran the venom of her thoughts, and, as 
she sat, there came, she knew not how or why, 
suddenly into her mind a remembrance of 
Maurice Montgomery's strange words and 
sullen set face. 


There wag an air of 


> 





MARRYING A HOUSEMAID?” 


She did not know why this should be, it had 
no coherence with her other thoughts; but the 
memory came clear enough, and it seemed te 
itself in with her anger and her hatred 
and her revengeful desire till it became part 
and parcel of the whole. 

Afterwards, the mist in her mind cleared 
away on this point, and she understood the 
meaning of the confused intermingling of Mat- 
rice Montgomery with her plans for the fature 
and her revenge. 


tw ime 


CHAPTER XXII, 

Almost before the world of Philip Desmond's 
friends and acquaintances had grasped the first 
astonishing fact of his engagement came the 
news that his marmage was already accom- 
plished. 

Within three weeks of Sybil Montgomery's 
marriage Kit had been transferred from her 
lowly state to one which placed her on a pin 
nacle of social grandeur and regard, and her 
feet were set on the beginning of a path that 
seemed to her glorious im the promise of per- 
petual sunshine, heavenly in its atmosphere. ol 
constant, tender love and protection. 

Philip Desmond had always been an enigma 
and 2 mystery ta society by reason of his fre 
quent and long isolations in foreign lands, and 
by his seeming devotion to bachelordom. 
His marriage was a source of excitement and 
gossip. 


Had it occurred in the middle or end of the. .: ll i 


London season, the gossip would have 
tremendous; but, even as it was, no. co 
house, no shooting-box, or yachting p 
embyaced the news, at first with, 
then amazement, and altogether’ 
tment. 

Everyoue liked Phili 
some feared him; 
the distinguished ’ 
and specuiatio) 
young Wi 
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| At first there was a confusion of ideas, by 
®eason of Kit’s surname being the same as 
‘Constance's; but in the announcement of the 

marmage briefly put in the “ Morning Post” 
Very soon seen that the fair Constance 
the heroine of the moment, 


Ossible about the wedding; but there 
908 to inform them except Lady Mil 
or Marlowe, who appeared to 
én the only two people at the ceremony. 
Was no mention of bridesmaids or 
the announcement merely stating that 
e Mary, only daughter.of the late 
s Marlowe, Esq., had been married by 
specis licence to Nir Philip Desmond, Bart., 
ap the Chapel Royal, Savoy, and that the 
newly-married couple had gons to Ireland for 
beers a 
ything had been done quietly and 
4uickly. Philip neglected nothing that was 
necessary to his young wife’s dignity, but he 
was determined to avoid all fuss and as much 
publicity as possible. 
~ He travelled down to the Limes himself, and 
¥ but courteously expressed his desire 
#fiat Mrs, Marlowe should be present at tha 
marriage ceremony, and go through the form 
of giving her niece away. 
is visit coming soon after his letter left 
Mrs. Marlowe with nothing to say apart from 
the very sincere qualms of conscience that she 
had suffered about Kit; and, to do Mrs. Mar- 
‘owe justice, she was sincere, and had a con- 
science. Her narrow, vulgar mind was con- 
siderably impréssed by the astounding fact that 
Kit was about to become so great a person. 
Titles were one of the few worldly things that 
found a resting-place in Mrs. Marlowe's heart. 
She had a weakness for them, and she valued 
them very highly. 
© agr at once to all Sir Philip pro- 
sed, and she won his unwilling respect by 
er cold demeanour towards Kit. 

“At least she is not a hypocrite,” he said 
to Himself. “She does not like my dazling, but 
she does not pretend to do so, which is honest 
if itis disagreeable.” 

Am-iavitation, gently worded by Kit, had 

written to Constance; but Miss Marlowe 

um gone conveniently yachting with Lady 
Sinclair and a party, and so was spared the 
trouble of answering or attending. 

Philip had frowned when his lictle friend 

had sent _ two — of curt, formal 
ee e was hurt with her, and 
he felt, justly, that it was a poor return for 
dis long and oft-tried friendship; but he kept 
tthis bo , and, in his happiness, managed 
%o forget all annoyance. 
Sybil would have tushed to be with Kit on 
most linportant day of her life, had it 
been possible, but no one knew exactly where 
the bride and bridegroom were wandering. All 
that, could be done was for Philip to write to 
Captain Montgomery, and Kit to pen a few 
nes gi wl a telling the wonderful 
news, asking for her prayers and goo 
ihe Ra g pray good 
it nm a wife three days Wien these 
Tetters' reached the Montgomerys. They had 
been on an expedition up some of the Swiss 
mountains, in company with a party of amus 
ing Americans whom they had met en route, 
aud with whom Maurice had fraternised warmly 
and os: Sybil, with natural shyness and 
reserve, did not respond so easily to the 
riendly overtures of these strangers as her 
husband, and deep in her heart there 
 iittle pain, when she saw how delighted Mau- 
,Tiee was to quit their solitude a deux for the 
laughter and bustle of a purty. 

Sie made excuses for him, of course—did 
she not love him utterly, absolutely ’—but the 
pain did not go because of the excuses, and 

‘ lelaihore shy and reserved in con- 
It was nothing to Maurice whether 
rie he liked or did otherwise. 
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he was eager to get all the informa- | 


at Sybil’s devotion; she would be a terrible 
nuisance, he said to himself, if she meant to 
continue as she had begun. Yet, though he 
was bored, he could not help feeling a certain 
seuse of pleasure in having this girl so deeply 
infatuated with him; it pleased ‘his all- 
powerful vanity, and anything that did’ that 
could not fail to be agreeable to him. The 
meeting with the Americans was a decided bit 
of good luck to Maurice, and he very soon 
manage to make the most of it. In a gradg- 
ing surt of way he gave his little wife some 
admiration that was sincere. She was always 
well, never grew tired, always good-tempered ; 
her sunny nature shone about him in a way 
that should have made a better man of him. 

But, though he recognised all this, Maurice 
did not fail to be aggreved over Sybil’s other 
attributes. 

She was not pretty, nor. compared with the 
American women, was she even smart; her 
charms lay in her nature and in a sweet ex- 
pression on her gentle, comely face. Her clear, 
healthy complexion was her greatest beauty ; 





but Maurice had a picture in his mind of a 
pale, delicate skin, set in an aureola of copper- 
red hair, and Sybil’s colouring seemed almost | 
vulgar when he compared her with Kit: 
Although she had been pained at his evident 





eagerness to join the other party, Sybil could 
not complain that Maurice neglected her. 

In fact, his temper, which had not been very 
pleasant before, distinctly improved, and he 





Maurice was outside in the gardens; he 
heard her coming, and he put the best curb 
ible on the fury of rage and passionate 
jealousy that had overwhelmed him. He was 
glad of the dusk to hide his face. 

Sybil rushed upen him in a whirlwind. 

“Qh, here you are, darling! I have been 
looking for you everywhere—every where, I 
have got such news, such-—~ 

“So have 11” Manrice laughed a short 
laugh, “TI suppose it is the same. Desmond 
has written to me,” 

“And I have heard from Kate. I assure 
you, Maurice, T amo amazed I hardly know 
whether I am on my head or my heels. Philip 
going to marry my little Kit!, It is too won 
derful! What is to-day—the Tth September! 
Why, they ave married already! Ob, if T hat 
only knowr! if-only I could have sent her one 
word of congratulation!” 

Maurice's evil temper arose; he wag not 
skilled in selfrestraint. 

“ Congratulations !” he sneered; “to whom? 
To Philip for merrying a housemaid, or to her 
for tying herself up with wn old man for life’? 

Sybil shrank back from him, his voice was 
so bitter. She was silent, and the pleasure she 
had felt died out all at once. , 

Maurice went. on talking angrily, sneeringly. 
There was a sound in his voice she had never 


| heard before. 


* Congratulations, indeed! Philip is a fool 
to marty at his age, amd to marry a woman 


was so yay, so handsome, so happy, that Sybil | atterly beneath him im station and—— 


rejoiced and was happy too. 

She had many lessons to learn in the hard | 
task of mastering the many gradations of a 
man’s most vital part—his selfishness; she 
would not be long, however, in grasping the 
rudiments of some, jor Maurice was an apt 
tutor. 

The excursion up the mountains lasted many 
days. They had -givén-no orders for their 
letters to be sent after them—in fact, this 
would have been almost an impossibility—so 
that when they reached the hotel from which 
they had started Sybil found a perfect budget 
of correspondence awaiting them. 

Woman-like, she rushed to the letters as to 
so many dear friends, and Maurice smiled with 
amusement at her eagerness. On the whole, 
he was pleased with Sybil. He had indulged 
in a very good flirtation with one of the pret- 
tiest of the Americans during the excursion, 
and little Mrs. Montgomery lad betrayed | 
neither cognisance of nor annoyance at the 
fact, thereby considerably enhancing her value 
in her, husband’s eyes and in the eyes of the 
rest of the party. 

Maurice would have been tremendously as- 
tonished if he could have known the admira- 
tion his late: companions de voyage bestowed 
on Sybil, and the, semi-contemptuous regard 
they had for his handsome self. This was th: 
sort. of thing he would not. have understood. 
He sauntered into the salle to read his letters. 

Sybil, with. tears in her eyes (tears seemed 
to lie just behind her eyes now, though why 
she could not tell), seized on her home letters. 

No one had forgotten her. There was a 
letter from everybody. Her murried sisters, 
her mother, her father, some of the pensioners, 
p dozen well-liked friends. a few of the ser 
vants, and one’in Kit’s quaint, unusual hand. 

She hastily opened her home correspondence 
first—it was like a breath of Hulstead to re 
ceive them, and she felt that the old air was 
somehow more sweet and dear than any other 
+~and then she opened Kit's. 
| At the first. words she gasped; then she 
flew, in a wild state of excitement, to find ha 


} “Maurice | Mauricé!” she cried. “ Where 
hre ma! IT’ want you! What do you think 
ae en ’ : 


ed?) What-——-’ 

' Maurice was not in the salle. 
| She was dreadfully disappointed. She ran’ 
bout Seeking him ‘everywhere, like a child. 
he must find him; there was such news to ‘tell 
im —such astoundirig n 3 Y #0 ex: | 





ews—something” 
traordinart, something *o wonderful, and 
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ldo delightful. se 
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Sybil broke in hurriedly. 

“Oh, no, dear! I am sure you are wrong. 
T don’t know for certain, of course, bat I am 
sure~vyes, I am sure Kate is not what you 
say. She is a lady in every thought and deed, 
a—-~" ay *. 

Maurice shrank at the mere mention of Kit’s 
name. 4 ? 

“A lady masquerading as a servant! It is 
a funny mix-up altozether—deceit and Heaven 
knows what!” He spoke very thickly, laugh- 
ing that short, hard laugh again. “ Anyhow, 
I think itis a very regrettable business, and I 
don't think Philip has treated me fairly.” 

‘To himself, under his breath, he muttered-- 

“D——n him! d——n him! She is mine— 
she belom#s"ta me! She loves me, she loves 
me, and he has taken her! D-—-n him!” 

He was almost impotent in his rage. 

Sybil was silent a moment, and then ‘said, 
very gently — 

“Why do you say that, dear? 
Philip treated you unfairly?” 

“Qh, because he should have remembered 
me! He has no right to go and get marred 
now at this time of his life. when all along i 
hive been sipposed to be ‘his their, 

Sybil was silent. This selfish, -ungenerous 
speech hurt her to the quick. She knew how 
fond Philip had always been of Maurice, and 
how much he had done for the young man. 

It was ineofprehensible to her that anyone 
should or could have such’ mercenary, selfis 
thoughts. She felt she would rather Manrico 
had struck’ her a blow than have betrayed his 
real nature to her, as he. had done m oe 
speech. Bub she loved him, and the power © 
that love was great enough to find an excuse 
even for such a fault as this. . 

“Tam sorry you are vexed ,about it, dar- 
ling,” she said, in her soft, tender way ; § but 
—she hesitated, then gained ¢ but 
you-—-you do not. need Sir Philip now you have 
me, and——” . 

Maurice swt. 
angrily. = 

eee think I, om fretting over,the money, 
he said, with as inconsistency that Sybil ars 4 

ily attributed to his vexation. “Money 
re is more than mere miohey in the matter 
It is'a miserable thing—horrible! horrible ! sit 
He strode, away saying this, and” Sy 
thered her letters together and’ webt indoors 
owl ' 


How has Sir 


ng Limself from her impatiently, 


She w; 5, CONSCIOUS i : 
thet theara. Ee Was early days for such & pam’ 
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‘her redth,the téars that. had laid behind aer 


eyes found @ yent and rolled down her cheeks. 
The shadow Kit “had so earnestly 
might bé, averted ‘from creature's 


gentie 
was z but serely upon her. 
a Yous while @ tt have spread over the 


whole of her young life’s sky, and darkened the 
gory of her tee. 
, * e*. * 
_ wiille the shadow was drawing near to 
Sybil Montgomery's heart, the knowledge and 
reality of trué,’ purée happiness was slowly 
making its way into Kit’s life. She had never 
known what the word happiness meant till 
now. Her heart was ladei with gratitude, 
with love for this man, who was so good, so 
great in his tenderness and devotion. 
story of a woman's love was slowly being 
wuld Seber The childish trust, the grati- 
inde she gave Philip Desmond, were there 
still; bot something more was growing—a 
deeper, 4 more intense feeling, a longing to re- 
pay in amt ‘small measure the debt of his 
to her. ° 
Tt was impossible for her to be with such a 
lip Desmond possessed without 
guuging its beauties to theif uttermost depths. 
‘As h brought by invisible fairy fingers, 
her old. illusions crept back into her heart. 
Her dreams floated ome more in her mind. 


Life, world, became again what they had 
been to her in the days when she had sat under 
the -Imshes and ran races with Chris 


actoss’ the meadows. 

The same, yet even better, for now she had 
that which before had always been lacking—a 
heart, that was absolutely hers, a strong, 
tender hand to cling to, a love so great that 
tears ‘of gratitude and joy would rise to her 
éyes as she realised it. 

“Tf I could only tell you really, really, 
really how miuch you have given met” she 
said, one day, to him as they stood im the 
ds ofthe old Irish house that had been 

it’s first home in ‘her new life. 

Her arm was in hie, and he was holding her 
little hand"between ‘his own two strong ones. 

“Do-you think I do not know, little one?” 
Philip answered, softly. “But the debt is 
equal; for you have given me‘ even more than 
I have given you--my beloved, my cherished 
wife!” 

He kissed her lips, and they turned indoors. 

“Tt is strange the Montgomerys do not 
write. I thought to have heard from Maurice 
certainly before now,” he said as they went. 

“Perhaps they have not had our letters 
yet!” Kit, answered. } 

A slight cloud passed over her mind as! 
Maurice was mentioned. His memory .was, 
the one ‘shadowed spot in her heart. She had 
learnt to forget his treachery. and to regard 
hum, with contempt and horror. Many a time 
‘she longed to open up that sealed book, and 
tell her husband all that had happened, but 
she hesitated. 

First, for Sybil’s sake, her woman's delicate’ 

mpathy forbade that she should let even 
Philip. know the truth of that girl’s wasted 
love; and then she knew that were she to 
Speake of Maurice’s infamy’ she would. give 
‘Philip a terrible blow and a great unhappi- 
ness. ., ; 

This she could not endure to do. It was. 
her one prayer that she should minister to 
hinalwaysfor his happiness. and so in her 
siraple love she deemed that silence was best. 

i past was past. and done with. Marrice 
would not need a word to tell him this. Her; 
lips sneered with contempt as she thought of' 
a 5g an fear and, anxiety lest she should 
Spear. ’ i 

He would soon understand that her silence; 
was peers ie all the scorn of a woman 
who knew him at his trae worth; and so long, 


#8 Syhil was allowed to live in happy ignor- 


ance, iw heart was not, dis- 


tressed- Mie bosses of Maurice’s false- 
ness, Kit ed her silence should last. 









tl wants to ges married.” 


would have been saved! But, poor child, she 
acted for the best and. puresh reasons, and the 
future washveiled from hereyes.’ : 
(To be continued next week.) 
This story commences wm No. 2,079. Back 
numbers can be obtavned through all News- 
agents. , 








UNPROFITABLE ‘TALK 

Yoo muth talk is bound to be unprofitable, 
for things are ¢aid which would better be left 
unsaid, and somebody's feelings are sute to be 
wounded. Besides, there is a physical strain 
about talking’which may mean soniething in 
the life of the individual. “You have often 
heard ‘of persons talking themselves to death,” 
said a physician, “ and no doubt you have come 
to look upon the saying as a grimly humorous 
comment on a very notable weakness in man- 
kind. Here is where you err. Men do talk 
themselves to death, and so do women. It 
requires more physical energy than you would 
think ‘to carry on an ordinary conversation. | 
But_you never think of the physical strain of 
talking except in connection with public ad 
dresses, in connection with the efforts of 
reachers, lawyers, lecturers, and statesmen. 
m a less degree we will find the person en- 
gaged in ordinary conversation undergoing 
exactly the same strain. [ have in mind the 
recent instance of a man—a fine, robust, 
vigorous fellow, who under less trying con- 
ditions would have lived’many years longer, 
but who died because of the indiscreet use of 
his voice. He died as the result of too much 
talking. He had a great amount of work to do 
in the way of dictating letters. He tried to do 
it: The resylt was bad. The strain helped to 
bring about, a congestion of the lungs, and he 
died while yet engaged in his work. Too much 
ome @ vigorous use of the voice, is a very 
bad thing—an unprofitable business in more 
ways than one.” 
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“PORT 0’ MANY SHIPS” 


“Tt’s a sunny, pleasant anchorage, is King- 

dom Come, 

Where crews 1s always layin’ aft for doubl: 
tots..o’ rum. 

"N’ there's dancin’ ’n’ fiddlin’ of ev’ry kind o’ 
SoTt——. 

It’s a fine place fer sailor-men is that ther 
port, 


Gems 

War maket thieves, and Law fags then. 

He who gives wisely is better than he who 
gives much. 

Qsxz bad example van undermine the effect 
of several years of good preaching. 

Bury not the flowers of any worthy hope 
‘neath the dust of disappointment. 

Tue calumniator always prefers to justiiy 
his sin rather ‘than eorréct his error. 

Tue troubles we most regret are off but’ the 
shadows falling before great blessings on their 
way to meet us, 

Ir you would be truly loved prepare in your 
heart @ place worthy of Love, who will arrive 
when his place is ready. 

Ir is the blow of those we love that wounds 
the sorest; for they who stand closest our 
hearts can easiest strike a vital spot. 

‘He who does ninety-nine things and steps 
had often best never have started, lest he be 
hated for not being able to accomplish the 
hundredth. 

Because Charity begins at home is no reasor 
she should remain there; of all the virtues 
she is the one who needs to have the most 
constant exercise. 

A Livre wish granted us may move distant 
pieces on Life’s board to prevent the accom. 
plishment of a nobler and more. important 
plan, and to lose us our king or queen, of 
circumstance. 

Bz careful how you serve a narrow, selfish 
nature, lest thou serve not enough, and wakes 
that slow, angry spite at thee that thou 
should’st possess and be able to bestow these 
things instead of himself. 





IDLE CONVERSATION 

When will women in business realise that 
nothing is more disturbing to a busy man 
than the idle conversation many women 
indulge in during basimess hours. Such \eom+ 
versation wastes both time and money and 
makes her an unmitigated nuisance more they 
anything else. As a matter of fact, itis not 
easy to find a taciturn woman. It. is almost 
impossible to discover one who, given ,pufli- 


cient 





’N’ I wish—I wish as I was there. 


“The winds is never nothin’ more than jes? 
light airs, 
’N’ no one ever gets belayin’-pinved, 'n’ no 
oné ever swears $ 
Yer free to' loaf and laze around, yer pip 
atween yer lips, 
Lollin’ on the fo’c’s'le, sonny, lookin’ at the 
ships. 
“For ridin’ inthe anchorage the ships of all 
the world 
Have got one anchor dowm °‘n’ all sails 
furled. 
All the sunken hookers ’n’ the crews as took 
*n’ died, 
They lays’ there merry, sonny, swingin’ to 
the tide. 
’N’ I wis—I wish as I was there. 


“Drowned old wooden hookers, green wi’ 
drippin’ wrack, 
Ships as never fetched to port, as never 


come ‘back, 

Swingin’ to the blushin’ tide, dippin’ to the 
swell, 

"N’ the crews all singin’, sonny, beatin’ on 
the ell. 


’N’ L. wish—-I wish as I was there. 





— 





Miss Passes: “Here is an artidle in this 
paper on ‘The Girl to be Avoided’——’° Mr. 
Greateatch :. “Yes, I: know. The girl who 


[wo their tongues, and 


provocation, will not tell. the, stery 

|of her life te a sympathetic person, ‘Ww: 
he should be writing letters .or adding 

Sometimes a solitary woman. will 


| figures. A 
| put a whole office to confusion. by an Un- 
timely word here and a five-mimute con- 
versation there. The women who have 
been successful in the business. world 
have been ihe few who knew when .to 
where. There are 


women who wvow themselves able to talk 
in accampaniment of chatter as they do in # 
profound silenct, but they will be. lucky if 
they can induce their employers to believe 
this. And, indeed, it is not true, for no one 
ean do two things at the same time and do 
them well. The woman who wants to succeed 
in business, then, must take a lesson in keep- 
ing quiet before she will be regarded as an 
acquisition to an office in which men are 
i nyjale yed. 








Racrrexers or Parrs.—In Paris, each house 
is provided by the city with a large box. 
Into this the servants throw all that isnot 
needed by the family, whether of food av 
raiment. Every morning the chiffonier, or 
ragpickers, are privileged to search pot 
these boxes before the contents are carted 
by the city to distant fields, wlere the refuse 
is employed in fertilising thesoil. From the 
homes of the wealthy f 
articles of real value, Fify thousand ta 
pickers, say the istis, Tealise over 
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*.. truth until Elmer comes to claim me!” 
yer blue eyes grew moist and tender as she 
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CHAPTER It. 

PAVING the Grange, Natalie Afton 
hurried through the garden and 
orchard to the near country road 
that lay beyond them, and then 
she sped along, keeping near the 

green hedge, and smiling as she heard the 

voice of her grandmother in the distance 
walling her name. 

“They are looking for me in the orchard,” 
#he thought, a defiant look gathering in her 
blue eyes. “They will not find me. I shall 
not - lpm till evening, when Hugh Fauld 
owill gone!” 

She continued her rapid course until she 
‘ame upon a small white cottage, nestling in a 
mass of shrubbery, and surrounded by a neg- 
jected garden. 

This was the cottage that had- been tenanted 
the year before by the lover to whom Mrs. 
Afton had scornfully alluded 

It was evidently deserted, but another key, 
which she produced, gave her ingress to the 
house, and she was soon roaming through its 
handsomely-furnished rooms, dusting here, and 
arranging ornaments there, as though she were 
the mistress of the place 

Leaving the little drawing-room, she went 
upstairs to a pretty little apartment that had 
evidently served as a smoking-room, although 
fishing-tackle, guns, &c., were strewn in pro- 
fusion. 

The floor was covered with a yellow straw- 
matting, and the furniture was exceedingly 
light and simple. Two or three engravings of 
hunting scenes adorned the white walls, and 
upon the carved wooden mantelpiece were a 
couple of porcelain vases in which rustled a 
few dried and withered blossoms. 

Natalie seated herself, and looked upon all 

things with an air that showed them to 

Se as familiar to her as precious. 

She had put these blossoms, when fresh, into 
their vases, when loving voice and eyes had 
mewarded the attention. Her fingers had 
wrought the little watch-case on the wall, and 
tthe half-worn slippers in the corner. 

How many days, when her relatives had 
neither known, nor cared for, her whereabouts, 
he had spent in this very room, reading to its 
indolent tenant while he watched the smoke 
earl upwards from his cigar, or talked with 
thim of the great world beyond her quiet home— 
that great world of which she had heard so 
much and knew so little. 

How many evenings, when her grandmother, 
if she thought of her at all, supposed her sleep- 
ing in the room at the Grange, she had stolen 
to this place to spend a few enchanted hours 
with her beloved husband. 

Tt was he who had taught her music, and the 
little cottage piano im the corner had been the 
instrument upon which she had practised the 
Jessons he had taught her. 

But he had not confined his instructions to 
mausic. He had found her neglected and, in 
many things, ignorant, and he had endea- 
woured to supply her deficiencies, teaching 
‘her the sweetest of all lessons—iove ! 

“Dear Elmer!” sighed the girl, tenderly. 
“*T ought not to have told grandmother of our 
marriage. I should not have done so had she 
‘mot quite driven me to it! I will be guarded 
hereafter, and will not breathe a word of the 





of him, and reviewed, as she often 
ircumstances of their early acquaint- 


refnll of sweet memories to her. 

eye had come up to the neighbour- 

thevrevious summer, while making 
i spend but a day 


- ALETHEA’S ORDEAL 


romantic spot by the brook, and had inquired 
of her his way. 

Her beauty, shy modesty, and habitually 
defiant air had charmed him, and he had lin- 
gered to converse with her. 

The result of that chance meeting had been 
that the very next day the young stranger had 
hired the cottage which Natalie was now visit- 
ang, and had despatched his valet to town 
with an order to an upholsterer, which order 
was duly executed, and the cottage furnished, 
almost without the knowledge of the village 
ossips. 

The dwelling chosen by the stranger was 
rather secluded, out of the village, and not far 
distant from Afton Grange, a combination 
of circumstances that greatly favoured his 
designs. 

For he had formed the design of winning 
the lovely Natalie. 

He met her again and again, discovered her 
favourite retreats, learned her complete isola- 
tion from all society, and soon discovered that 
her eyes grew brighter at his coming, and that 
her cheeks flushed wnder his gaze—indications 
that her heart was his! 

He had told her that he was the younger 
son of a gentleman, and would not dare marry 
without the consent of his father, except he 
kept his marriage secret. 

Natalie believed him, andswhem he spoke to 
her honeyed words of love, she breathed her 
timid-joy in his ears, and hid her face im his 
bosom, so happy that i seemed to her her 
heart must break under its bliss. 

Whatever wicked designs Elmer Keyes 
might have cherished agaist the honour of 
Natalie fled before the gaze of her pure eyes, 
and the trust and confidence of her manner. 
He ‘begged her to niarry him, and she con- 
sented. Bewitched by her beauty, tenderness, 
and love, he had made her secretly his wife, 
and thereafter all her stolen hours were spent 
with him at the cottage. - 

A blissful summer had thus passed. 

When autumn came, Elmer Keyes went 
away, promising to return soon to visit his 
child-wife. He retained the cottage, that he 
might come to it when he pleased, and he did 
so often during the season that followed. 

Those were the white days of poor Natalie’s 

When spring came, he wrote that it must 
be long before he could return, ‘but a subse- 
quent letter informed her that he would come 
in_-t=ne, 

“Three long months since I have seen 
Elmer!” mused the young girl. “It is time 
to expect his coming. He may come this very 
night!” 

The thought was exciting, and Natalie 
sprang up, opened the windows to admit the 
pure, fresh ‘air, and hurried down to the 
garden, where she obtained a plentiful supply 
of common flowers. 

She filled the vases on the mantelpiece, and 
made bouquets with which to loop back the 
white muslin curtains at the windows. Then 
she opened the piano, ran over its keys with 
her slender-fingers, indulged in a joyful trill 
or two, and placed a vase of flowers on each 
side of the music-rack. 

Natalie completed her attentions by puttin 
the sli before her husband’s chair, an 
rearranging the hecks and ornaments upon 
the centre table. 

While engaged in this latter occupation, a 
card, torn and soiled, fluttered into observa- 
tion. 

Natalie examined it with eager curiosity. 

There was no name upon it, the upper part 
of tthe pasteboard having been torn carelessly 
away with the evident intention of destroying 
it, ‘but an address remained, although scarcely 
legible. 








out the address “QOan it tbe possible thi 
Elmer lives there? He told me he lived in th, 
country. That must be the address of one of 
his fashionable town friends. I may as well 
keep aha aca ome ea “ty not quite 
partic eno to thoroughly destroy it,” 
and ‘her eyes sparkled with — mechict 
“It és torn nearly through, and quite crum- 
pled, yet I have made it out!” 

Thrusting the scrap of paper in her pockei, 
she bestowed a long and loving glance 
every inanimate. dbjeat im the room, and then 
wandered out of the house and through thy 
garden. 

Locking the door and gate as she had foun 
them, the young girl set out for the village 
post-office with a ‘bounding step and tight 
veart. ‘ 

Wihat did she care for the rage of her 

relatives, or the anger of Hugh Fauld, while 
she was the wife of Elmer Keyes, and her hus- 
band loved her? 
She noticed now, as herebofore, how people 
avoided ther in the village streets, how now no 
one spoke to her or smiled upon her, and her 
mother’s juistery recurred to her, flushing her 
cheeks at the remembrance. 

What if Kimer should hear that story and 
cast ther off, because she did not know her 
father’s name, because her mother had dis- 
graced the name of Afton? 

Her step grew slower, and her face clonded 
at the thought. Her voice was quite faint, 
when, entering the little office, she asked the 
aneg postmaster if there were anything for 
1er 


The official of whom she had often mate 
the same inquiry, and who knew her lovely 
face well, handed her a bulky letter, at sight 
of which Netalie smiled joyfully. 

It was addressed in Elmer’s handwriting, 
and she hurried back to the cottage to read it. 

Pimer’s letters had grown infrequent of 
late, and Natalie sometimes thought that his 
manner towards ‘her, on the occasion of his 
latest visit to the cottage, had been cold and 
constrained, but she had summoned up all her 
faith and trust in him, never allowing hereeli 
to suspect evil, and believing that he had 
cares of his own with which he did not wish 
to burden ‘her. 

She was, therefore, totally unprepared for 
the shock awaiting her. 

She did not open her letter until she had 
gained her husband’s smoking-room, and then 
she flung ‘her ‘hat carelessly the floor, and 
turned the missive over in her hands, before 
breaking the seal. 

“It is heavier than usual,” she exclaamed 
with chitdish glee. “Elmer thas sent me his 
picture, perhaps to make up for his long 
silence. Me never would ‘give it me before!” 

She opened the missive im joyful ex- 
} pectation, but no picture was contained in it. 
Tnstead of a picture, a*bank-note fell into her 
lap. 
m One bundred pounds!” cried Natalie, m 
astonishment, examining it. “Eimer must 
have sent it to enable me to come to him. But 
it’s @ great deal too much. Wiy, I never saw 
so much money in all my life!” 

She directed her eager, expectant gaze to 
the letter, but as she slowly read its contents 
the colour died out of her sweet. young face, 
an appalled expression gathered in her eyes, 
and she shivered as with cold. 

She read it quite through in a dazed, 
frightened manner, then looked piteously 
around her, moaned faintly, and sank unco- 
scious to the floor. — 

The letter which had so cruelly struck out 
all joy and ce from her life remained 
tightly aeagek ia her hands. Its contents 
were as follows :—~ 

“ Natatie,—Pardon at if, at bye I bind 
ture to speak plainly. e truth may se 
harsh, but it bc .* spoken. It is about 


seen that I have lone since becun to tire of 








ry day of his 


ses) 


Afton in a 


rn ne 


“Wihy, Park Lane is in the most. fashion- 
able part of London!” said Natalie, making 
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shown you that my heart was no longer yours. 
My gy 80 eg cold, and distant— 
porposely .so—must have assured you that 
your hold upon me had weakened. tt. short, 
Natalie, ela seen me for the last time. 
I have thus frank that you may no 
longer look for my coming, or waste your 
thoughts upon me. 

“The cottage will ‘be given up by my valet 
immediately, and strangers will take posses- 
sion of it, 80 your visits to it must cease. 

“You will wonder et this, Natalie. You 
will cease to wonder when I assure you that, 
you are not legally my wife! You have no 
‘proofs of any marriage between us, and can 
sobtain none. My name is not Kilmer Keyes, 
and, in all my statements concerning myself, 
I have deceived you. I will not deny that I 
loved, or fancied I loved you, but another 
love now possesses my heart. You surely 
vould never have suspected that I would in- 
troduce you to the world as my wife, with the 
stain upon your name! 

“Etwer Kezes.” 


These were the heartless words that had 
erushed the loving, trusting heart of the young 
gitl, and they were seared into her brain as 
with a hot iron. 

She lay a long time in her swoon, but con- 
sciousness at last returned, and she sat up 
aad smiled pitifully, murmuring broken|y,— 

“Oh, it can’t be true! Elmer couldn’ have 
written that wieked, cruel letter! He does 

me, and he is my husband! He will 
come back!” 

She sobbed audibly as her eyes rested upon 
the signature of the missive, and gave way 
to a burst of tears which mercifully came to 
Téelieve the heavy weight upon heart and | 
brain. 
“He knew my history, theni” she wept. | 
“He taunte me because I bear my motber's | 
name. Ol, grandmother must have been | 
tight. My mother’s fate is mine, and it onl 
remains for me to lie down and dis as she did. 
My heart is broken!” 

In her despair and anguish the poor gir! 
for death, and thought longingly of 
8 grave, wishing that she might 





Hi 


But her mood changed. 
- She arose and paced the floor. a defiant look 
in her-eyes, and a proud, resolute expression 
upon her lips, murmuring,— 

“I will not accept my mother’s fate! I 
will not yield to this apparent destiny! 1 
know that I am a wedded wife, and Elmer 


3 
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reed to ackngWledge me! He shall 
me off thus!” 

he drew from her bosom a wedding-ring, 
ting Elmer had once pressed upon her 
, and which she had carefully concealed, 
uest, since the occasion of her mar- 
" did not \kiss it now, as she had 
daily since its reception by ther, but 
placed it upon her finger, with the deicrmina- 
tion to wear it thenceforth and always. 

Her grief was not all for herself. She wept 
‘because the idol she had erected had proved 
to be but base clay, because she had wor- 
Shipped him as the essence of all goodness and 
nobleness, and he proved himself utferly want- 
ing in manliness and integrity. 

. Tt was a heavy blow—almost too heavy to 
ear. 

But Natalie, gentle as she was, possessed a 
hidden of character and resolution 
which she now called forth into activity. She 
resolved that she would prove her marriage, 
‘liscover the name and identity of her husband, 
= am his respect, if she had, indeed, lost 

i 2. 

We will not attempt to record the struggle 
t which she passed that day. It is 
on to say that at times she wept and 
moaned despairingly, praying for death, ana 
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her husband, yet determined that he should yer 
do her justices. 

But at last she grew quiet and resolved, and 
began calmly to think of her immediate move- 
ments. 


She put the crumpled letter in her bosom, 
and the bank-note in her*little pocket-book, 
although it had at first been her intention to 
tear it into pieces. 

“T have a right to it as his wife!” she 
thought, proudly. “It shall serve me well, 
for with its aid I shall accomplish all I 
desire !"” 

Tying on ther that, she gave a Jast look to 
the room in which she had spent so many 
happy ‘hours and these last of crowning misery, 
and then she stole from the house. 

The evening had fallen, but there was both 
roonlight and starlight; and the poor, de- 
serted young wife paused in the garden, re- 
luctant to leave it for the last time, and regard- 
ing the flowers and shrubs as if they were her 
dear friends, with whom she could not lightly 
part. 

She was standing there, the waves of 
anguish sweeping over her soul at the remem- 
brance at the many moonlight nights she had 
stood in that garden with Elmer's arm around 
her waist, and Elmer's voice whispering words 
of love in her ears, whén she heard the sound 
of wheels in the road, heard them stop in front 
of the cottage, and then beheld the garden gate 
open. 

Stepping instinctively back into the shadow 
of a spreading lilac tree, Natalie saw two men 
enter the garden, one of whom she immedi- 
ately recognised as her husband’s valet. 

His companion was one of the villagers, 
whom the girl had seen before. 

The valet produced a key to the front door, 
and seemed surprised at finding it unlocked. 
Without a ‘ool to his companion, however, 
he led the way into the cottage, and Natalie 
soon beheld lights flashing from window to 
window, and heard the busy sounds incidental 
to a removal. 

She comprehended that, as Elmer had said, 
the dwelling had been given up, ang that the 
valet had been instructed to effect. the removal 
of the goods in the evening, that she might not 
witness it, and perhaps question her husband's 
servant. 

It was not a long task to box up the few 
eimple articles of furniture remaining in the 
cottage, and the two men soon came down 
stairs, bearing a box between them, which they 
deposited upon the waiting cart. 

They then started to re-enter the house, the 
villager in advance, when Natalie glided from 
her concealment, and touched the valet upon 
the 2»m. 

He started as if he had seen a ghost. 

“You here, miss?” he said, uneasily, con- 
gratulating himself that his associate had 
passed out of sight and hearing. 

“Madam, if you please, Roke!” returned 
Natalie, haughtily, and with the air of an 
empress. 

“Ah, yes, madam! Didn’t you get my 
master’s letter--that the cottage was given 


u ’ ” 
“T did. He neglected to state his present 
address, Roke. Is he still in London?” 
“T suppose so, miss—that is, madam!” 
the evasive reply. 
“Can you tell me his exact residence?” 
inquired the young wife, in as careless a tone 
as she could assume. 
“T cannot, madam! I know nothing about 
my master’s affairs, except that I am to take 
away his furniture, and give up the key to the 
agent. If you want to know anything more 
you must apply to my master himself, at the 
post. office address he gave you!” 
There was an air of insolence about the 
valet that poor Natalie was quick to notice, 
and she drew up her slight form with a 
dignity that compelled a more respectful de- 
meanour from the pampered menial. 


was 


She turned away, going towards the gate. 
When beyond sight of the cottage she 
rey her hands to her heart, as if a deadly 

low had been struck upon it, and, gasping 
for breath, she staggered onward towards the 
Grange. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Favourable responses to the hospitable 
invitations of Miss Wycherly were duly re- 
ceived, and im good time the invited guests 
arrived at the Castle. 
As Lady Leopolde secretly expected, the 
first arrival was Basil Montmaur, her 
betrothed. 
They indulged in a few hours of tender 
communion, wandering about the grounds 
and to the grotto together, and exchangin 
those vows so dear to ail lovers, whether ri 
or poor. Miss Wycherley was too self-ab- 
sorbed to notice any change in their manner 
towards each other, and no one suspected 
their engagement, which was for the present 
to remain secret. 
The evening train, however, of the same 
day brought additional guests, and Lady 
Leopolde was obliged to bestow upon them 
much of the attention her lover would glamy 
have monopolised. 

The second arrival was that of the Misses 
Braithwaite, with their portly mother—two 
fair young girls who had been seen but one 
season in society, and who regarded the gay 
world as @ sort of fairyland. 

Then came Lady Ellen Haigh, a pretty 
young widew, full of life and oe, and 
therefore in great request among friends 
to enliven parties at their country houses, 

She brought in her train the Earl of Temple- 
combe and Sir Wilton Werner, the intimate 
friend of his lordship, and under the quiet 
tact of the hostesses and the mirthfulness of 
Lady Ellen, the entire party were soon on 
the pleasantest terms with each other, and 
even timid Emily Braithwaite .felt quite at 
ease before the first evening at the Castle had 
ended. 

It was observed by Basil Montmaur that 
Lord Templecombe devoted himself in par- 
ticular to Lady Leopolde, and he also noticed, 
with a thrill of joy, that the maiden seemed to 
avoid rather than encourage her cousin's 
attentions. 

The evening passed in conversation, dis- 
cussions of plans of future amusement, music, 
etc., Miss Alethea sustaining her part as 
principal hostess very creditably to herself, 
and very pleasantly to her guests. 

Ata Tate hour the party separated for the 
night,.going to their rooms. Basi] Montmaar 
lingered in the drawing-room, after the de- 
parture of the rest, to press the hand of his 
betrothed, and whisper tender words in her 
ears. The return of Miss Alethea, in quest of 
her niece, soon terminated the interview, but 
Basil went up to his apartments with a glow 
on his cheeks and a happy light in his eyes, 
feeling still Leopolde’s timid answering kiss 
upon his lips. 

One by one the lights died out from the 
various rooms of the Castle, until one alone 
was left, and that beamed brightly from a 
chaniber in the western tower—the room 
allotted to Lord Templecombe 

It was a pleasant apartment, luxuriously 
furnished, and lighted by a dezen wax candles 
fixed in burnished silver sconces. At one side 
of the room, divided from it by bright silk 
curtains looped up with gold cord, was a deep 
aleove, which contained a low French bed of 
most tempting = 

In the outer chamber, which served as 4 

rlour, were seated in earnest conversation 
the Earl of Templecombe and Sir Wilton. 

The former was not yet thirty years of age, 
tall, and slight ig figure, with a <omplexion 

uite colourless from constant dissipation. His 

ace was florid, his eyes very hght blue, and 
this hair of the hue of flax, There was nothing 
striking about him,-@ave his generally faded 
look, and the scrupulous elegance of his 








— +d nerved herself to meet and 
i x in her way, feeling w 


, for the man she had called 


“Very well, Roke.” she said, quietly, yet 
as if feeling herself his master’s wife. 
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shat reves 
sce sharp gleam-tike tighaning “ 


Sir + Wilton Werner had seen ten years more 
of life, and had something of o dashing air. 
Like the Earl, he was a dandy in his dress, 
and his black: eyes and ‘hair and his neatly- 
trimmed’ facial ornaments. gave him a more 
distinctive look than his friend could boast. 

There was much in the character and rela- 

of these two men'to each other to sug- 

} the German legend of Dr. Paustus and 

les, Sir Witton bearing a remark- 

a resemblance to the generally received 

notions of the latter. His eyes had a strange, 

unfathomable. expression. and his very mous- 

tache had a peculiar look, its owner delighting 

to arrange it in the fashion which painters 

unanimously ascribe to “the gentleman in 
black.” 

“You are right, Werner,” 
saying, leaning carelessly back in 
“Lady ‘Leopolde is a -remarkably beautiful 
woman, and the man who wins her will be a 
jucky fellow. By-the-way, it’s odd, isn’t it, 
that Montmaur should have come to the 
Castle for a month’s visit after the communi- 
cation I made to him? 
‘hook ati all heartbroken this evening!” 

“Yon are right—he is not suffering from 
heart-disease,” and Sir William sneered. “He 
has either decided to give up the field to you, 
and content himself with humbler game, or 
else. he is, prepared to enter the lists as your 





rival. In either case, you have nothing to 
fear. Your rank and fortune will outweigh, 
his handsome face any day!” 


A slight flush tinged the Eaal’s Gieeks as he 
responded, in a tone of awakened vanity,— 
“EP flatter myself, Werner, that my personal 


attractions are not less than Montmaur’s. 1) 


anf looking a little pale now, it is true, but I 
have made 
assure you. 

*Tidon’t doubt it,” was the dry response. 
“There are few women who would not sigh to 
be a Countess and the proprietress of vast, 
‘unencumbered estates.’ 

“Why do you put it in that way?” said his 
lordship, ina tone of annoyance. “I have 
imade more than one woman die of love for 
me, Without even telling her my name. I 
don’t call myself ugly, by any means.’ 

Sir Wilton was constrained to acknowledge 
that the Earl.was not at all ill-leoking, an 
a@knowledgment which could be made with- 
ontespeaking falsely. In truth, with a dash 
of colour in his checks, and a look of interest 
im his eyes; Lord Templecombe would not 
have been deemed unhandsome. 

* As ‘you say,” said his lordship, compla- 
cently, “T have nothing to fear trom Basi! 
Montmaur. 
to the Castle, but I suppose that, as he is a 
relative of the family, Leopolde could not 
neglect him. It isn’t pleasant, ho-gever,’’ he 
added, “to be continually reminded by his 
presenice that, should I die unmarried, he'will 
be the next Earl of Templecombe, 1 believe 
E hate him! I would do anything rather-than 
he should succeed me and enjoy what is now 
mine.’ 

“Then marry,” advised Werner. “ What- 
ever his object m coming to the Castle now, I 
am quite sure you can win your cousin. 
Montmaur loves her; but so do you, and your 
love is as valuable as his. You have only 
to flatter Lady Leopolde—women are all alike 
and she will marry you any day you may 
chee. As soon as you ean; you had better 

om 10 ber on the subject. It would hardly 

to let Montmaur get thestart of you in pro 
aint, and discover that you spoke falsely 
the other day when you declared to him that 
you. were engaged toyour cousin.’ 

‘The Earl assented; rettarking that he should 
hegin to pay his court to Tady Leopolde with- 
put delay, and that he Mear very little 
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¢ from |’ 


the Earl was} 
his chair. | 


He didn't seem to 


many a woman's heart ache, I’ 


I wish he had not been invited | 


| front Basil's ‘rivalry cum he once ih to, 
exert his own powers of fascination. 

* Now that we've.settled my future course,” 
he said, after some: further conversation in re-' 
gard to his cousin, “allow me to ask, Werner,. 
why you didn’t ? You are forty years 
old, a varonet, and the _ possessor of consider- 
abl: wealtti_—’ . 

“Which should be greatly augmented, to 
suit my Juxurivus tastes,” interrupted Sir 
Wilton. “I don’t object to marriage, Temple- 
‘combe, although I like my freedom. If I could’ 

marry a tich wife I should be very happy, 
provided she suited me in other respects as In) 

er. fortune.” 

|) “Well. you have aa excellent opportunity 
| now to win a rich and pretty wite,” returned 
the Earl, with vivacity. “Here is Lady Bilen 
Haigh under the dine voof with you for a 
month. Her husband left her a handsome for- 
tine, and she is young enough—-not yet twenty- 
four.” 

Sir Wilton shrugged -his shoulders expres- 
sivély, replying : 

“1 do not dislike Lady Eilen Haigh, but I've 
no desire to make her Lady Werner. She is too 
gay, too restless, to suit me.” 

“Then why not pay your suit to one of the 
Misses Braithwaite? t tusdernt and they will 
each haye. a very good fortune, and neither of 
them is at all gay. 





“But they are too timid, and blush too 
| easily.” 
| If you're. going to. be. so particular, 
Werner,” declared thé Earl, smiling, “you 


may ag well resign. yourself to bachelor! hood. 
You will never find anyone to come up to your 
ideal.’ 
‘i have found. one 
Baronet, quietly. 
“You have? 


already,” -said the 
And you pated mentioned the 
fac t to me. Are you engaged to be married?” 

“No.. I have never.yet yentured to speak 
| of love.to her. 1 presume she does not even 
pene the sentiments I' entertain towards 
Ler 

The Earl's face unconsciously darkened with 
a look of distrust, and he demanded : 

“ This Indy-—is she my cousin?” 

‘ Lady Léopolde! No, Templecombe. Lady 
Leupold is too young and dazzling for me. If 
she were my wife, I should be jealous of every 
fellow ‘that approached her. I will be frank 
with you, I Jove Miss Wycherly!” 

The Earl stared at the Baronet in astonish- 
ment, ; ' 

“That iceberg!” he ejaculated. 

“Ver; I- love that iceberg. Her calm, 
statuesque beauty is'‘what I most admire. 
Her very coldness is, in my eyes, more 
beautiful than the fire and glow of Lady 
Leopolde! I like her quiet, unmoved tones, 
hey stately carriage,‘her queenly manner. In 
short, Vane, Alethea: Wycherly is the only 
woman I ever loved—the only woman I will 
ever, marry.” 

“What infatuation:! Stal, 1 wish you suc- 
cess, Werner, and will.do all in my power to 
farther your cause with her. But you would 
better have loved one .of those marble statues 
on the staircase than Miss Alethea. I don’t 
believe she has a heart.” 

“ Perhaps not,”’ and Werner smiled. ‘“ Yet 
1 have a theory that under all that ice of her 
manner she hides a heart like a volcano— 
never at rest, and always flaming. It may be 
only theory, for I never saw her change colour 
or show the least emotion.” 

“I know her better than you do, Sir Wil- 
ton,” responded Lord Templecombe. “i have 
known her years, and I cam agsure you she is 
utterly heartless-—~ice all through. How odd 
that you should really love her! I know she 
has many ‘admirers, but. 1 snpposed they 
sought her for her wealth, not from love. You 
are probably the enly man on earth who loves 

r! ” 

“Not so, Vane. . All ate not as blind as you 
are. I was at the club the other day, dining 
with ‘half @ dozen’ of the fellows, and I 
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better to let Miss 
suppose he is one of* 
“It's very 
cere wt coma ae: ams ra! 8 
remar is lér wo 1 “ 
Marquis of ee Some is a fe hes 
hater. He hag buried himself for years on « 
lonely estate among the Welsh mountain 


going nowhere and seeing no one until no “a 
that he has come. into title. I dant 
believe he even knows Aunt Alethea.: . Hi, 


championship was pro . & momentary 
Oh, no In ‘reph 

“Oh, no| i> wasn’t. reply to the v 
spirited lecture he gave me in regard to Miss 
Wycherly, I told: him that I hoped seme day 
to have a right to say what I seeie, shout 


her. He tarned os poten Gena ae and stam- 
mered something of which I co t catch 
the meaning, and finally turned, awa; sa ving 


the club-house You may rest, assure 
Miss Wy: cherly bas refused hou ab at “a 
period ! 

A silence of some. minutes succeeded this 
mark, and the friends then proceeded 
discuss’ the probabilities in favour of 
success of each with ‘the chosen object of his 

love. 

At a late thinker Sir ‘Wilton arose, ‘highly 
pleased with the encouragement given-him by 
the Earl, and, taking up his candle, me 
the corridor ‘of his own room, 
posite that of his friend, and im the centr 
part of the Castle. 

A few minutes more and. the last light, died 
out of the tower-chamber, and the Castle was. 
wrapped in sombre silence. 

A few hours later, and the scene’ was' full of 
activity and guety. o with ‘hady 

After alate ast, the guests, wi 
Leopolde, strofled about the lawn under. the 
trees, visited a ¢ ma and per 
trated to the 

Sir Wilten Woe referred to remain in 
the drawing-room with Miss Wycher! 
the other visitors finally gathering togth 
the lawn, and appearing to enjoy 
greatly, he quitted his hostess and abet 
them 

A few minutes’ survey of the gave 
him considerable inward amuseme 

oth the Earl and Basil Montaaur ‘evinced 
considerable desire to attend hep their san 
young relative ; and Leo 
une eo of their crated 
Mrs raith waite a joe ‘ 
daughter, leaving 1 to entertant Lady 
Filen Haigh and Miss Braithwaite: 

he conversation, however, became’ 
as also the ee and the ay yen 
themselves under the trees upon 
seats of twisted grape-vines, woeré Lady 
Leopolde ordered ices to be brought. «” 

They were pleasantly: over ‘then, 
and recalling events oF the past season it 
town, when ‘the lodge-gates swang open, 

a horseman, aashed up the avenue. if 

As he approached, the group under trees 

ie at each, 


he slackened his pace, a t ca L 
ilton Werner particu- 
Castle. 


te 


Beck 


pi sew Gar’ 


of it, scrutinised Sir 
larly, and then dashed on: towards. the 
‘é The or poe gine gaze with a gH 
iting his lip wi annoyance 28 
presen Pr the newcomer, and oon i ager 
to. Lord Templecombe, while ution of 
the remainder of the party was a : 
“The Marquis of Waldemere! What unluc 
fate has Grama him here? ¢ What did J tal 
you last night, Vane? The egy is eoeusty 


jealous of me!” : 7 
There was as much pleasuxe ax: ame 
and 


mh athe mao eal ised the stranger, 
others n 

Mrs. Braithwaite, with a glance at her dangh- 
ters, exclaimed 


“My dear ln Leopolde, Tt sndertond that 


curious that he should have San. 
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@ be also Miss Wycherly’s ar 
know,” replied Lady Leopolde. 
aie that he is invited; or even 
mainted with him. He has 


ior a few moments only. I 


he is visiting a nei 
ithwaite looked ny 
onse, and Lady Ellen Haigh ex- 


dg ite complet Is the Marquis of 


mt Marquis were only to be a guest 
ere, it would be delightfwl. “I have heard he 
‘js ® perfect Turk. There must be some 
in his life, else why should he have 
up in the midst of those dreary 
from apa abjured society, and lived 
his age, too? I knew ee 

be something romantic in his history, a 
Tonly wish I wed what it was!” 


hang these speculations were uttered, their 
i dismounted in front of the Castle 


sabje 
his reins to a groom in wait~ 
, and, Pccediny the steps, knocked loudly 
© teslitbemce. 
Wycherly, looking from a window, 
_ his dark, stern face, and, utter- 
sank almost fainting into a 


her ah thon so_calm and unmoved, 
fal Is 


ed with some ahi emotion 
gag is presence had evoked 


CHAPTER v. 
Gevarat Minutes lapsed before Miss 


eens, could regain Sher self-command— 


putes of terrible anguish and bitter strug- 
ding. Tie be ‘” sprang to her eyes, so unused 


W er ud lip quivered, while 
he Ae) are’ A scion Bey and exclama- 


wn somewhat more composed 
t knocked at the door, informing 


when a 
Marquis of Waldemere ¢ desired to 
jae papi of 


into my morning- 
OP ded Miss Wycherly, turning 
a hee attendant’s observation. “I 


qe 
aM withdrew, and Misé Alethea 
hathed her face in perfumed-water, that 
pny 74 tears might be seen, and then, cold 
ond haughty as ever, she descended to her 
morning-room. 

Its oceupant rose to receive lier, and it might 
liave been noticed that each grew paler and 
sterner as their glances met. 

Miss Wycherly did not extend her hand, but 

bowed haughtily, saying : 

\_ “The Marquis of Waldemere! To -what am 
I indebted for the Zonour of this unexpected 
visit 2 ; 

The . Marquis | led her steadily. a 
ulément before replying. 

He was a tall, kinglyooking. rian of 
» with a fiercely proud face, 

eyes, and a restiess, stormy ex- 

_ Pression on his features. His dark hair was 
oom threaded with grey, and he had a 

careworn manner, as if his life had 


Not | counted by years, but by consuming 


wae Nery wealthy, the bearer of an 
opourable name, yet. he had for 
‘a the life of a recluse upon. the most 
and insignificant of his many estates, 
alos almost forgotten, by, the gay 
ard which in earlier years he had been 
the admired and courted lion. 
x ee orant, of course, of the cause 
Wyeherly,” he at length 
a cynical smile 
ring abont his stern mouth. 
4 a ama indeed,” said Miss Wycherly, coldly. 
1 om potaware that any invitation has been 
oftended to you to come to the Castle. Be 
‘Kind a eaough to tell me what your lordship 


Por 
wt eK: a month with you,” 
3 Your will be kind 


eae.’ 


‘no interference “w 
‘Wilton Werner chooses to hone that I will 


rl My . 





Miss Wycherly oy surprised at this cool 
self-invitation of the Marquix to her hospitali- 
ties, but it appareritly seemed to him the most 
natural thing in the world, for he re-seated 
himself, and jooked out at the merry. group 
upon’ the lawn. 

“This is really quite unwarrantable;” re 
marked Miss Alethea, with a puzzled look. 

“T have informed my guests that their num- 
ber is complete, and that your coming places 
me in a very embarrassing position.” 

“T don’t doubt, it.” a 

Miss Wycherly hesitated a moment, com 
muning with herself, and then she asked,—- 


“Do you come here, my lord; as a friend or | 
I desire to -know the terms upon | 


enemy ! 
which we shall stand towards each other! 

“Can you even ash 1’ ” returned the Marquis, 
fiercely and stérnly. “I-come here as your 
enemy—-your bitter,” unrelenting enemy! I 
wish to hear no» pleadings, no explana- 
tions—+—” 

“Rest assured that I have none to offer,” 
interrupted his hostess;calmly. “It is agreed, 
then, that we are eiemies--that we meet for 
the first time inten years as antagonists! 
That point settled, allow me to ask your lord- 
ship why you have come here at all? I. had 
hoped never to see you again!” 

The Marquis searched’ her impassive, 
marble-like face curiously, but even his keen 
gaze detected nothing like emotion under that 
Wey exterior. 

“T don’t doubt: you, Miss Wrycherly,” he 
said, bitterly. “But your hopes were oomed 
to be fruitless. You cannot dislike me more 
than I hate an: 
object of my visit, | will make some explana- 
tion. Lately, I had the exquisite pleasure of 
agin your namé mentioned in a club-house 

n presence of half-dozen wild and reckless 
Sipes. Whiat do you say to that?” 

“Only that the ‘individual who ‘spoke oi 
me did not possess very good taste |” 

The Marqvis ,stared at the unmoved 
countenance of the.lady in astonishment, and 
then said.— 


” 


“Then the proud, and fastidious Alethea | 


Wycherly is not at all indignant 4¢ haying 
her mame bandied,about over wine-cups? 
How the mighty are fallen! But lef me teil 
you, madam. that. I advised the gentleman 
to refrain in future from uttering your 
name——” 

“Well?” f 

“Well! He answered that. he hopes some 
day to have a right to speak it as often ay he 
likes t” 

“Indeed! Be kind enough, my lord, 
me the gentleman's name!” 

“Sir Wilton Werner! I see he 
guest,” and the Marquis turned. his fierce 
regards from Miss Alethea to the lawn. “ By 
what right have you invited him here?” 

“My lord,” reburned Miss Alethea, with the 
air of an empress, “by what right ‘do you 
question my actions? i am nothing toe you, 
and you ate nothing to me! You have chosen 
to intrude your unwelcome presence here, but 
I wish you to fully understand that I allow 
my ‘actions, If Sir 


to tell 


become his wife, that is my. affair and his— 


not yours!” 


The Marquis staggered in his chair at this 
remark, and exclaimed, with the bitterness of 
despair, 

“All is over between us, then, Alethea?” 

Miss Alethea bowe 

“And you will hy ‘take that oath, I once 

you to?” continued the Marquis. 
ie still or. to swear. to your innocence 


and =a 
vid me, my lord,” was the 


# You! once propounded to me 
, which I: ‘mefased: to take.) 1 





1 despise pon. In regard tothe | 


is your, 


| to visit us,” 





“TI decline stating my intentions. As you 
are to be an inmate of my family for a month, 
you ‘will have an opportunity of judging for 
yourself!” 

“T hate you, Aletheal” said the Marquis, 
fiewedly. “If I ever telt any other sentiment 
in regard to you, it is transmuted tothe 
bitterest hate!” 

Miss Wy cherly bowed and smiled, provok- 
ing her visi tor to the utmost exasperation. 

‘What the would have soid farther was pro- 
vented by the entrance? of Lady Leopolfle, 
who greeted him courteously, and invited him 
to join her guests. 

He declined the . invitation 

and she said, smiling 

“We are going to the Haunted Knol! 
park, a most romantic spot, which Aunt 
Alethea promised to visit with us. Excuse 
me, auntie,” she added, “but can you induce 
Lord Waldemere to join us? ‘Sir Wilton 
declares himself in despair at the prospect of 
your remaining at home!” 

The Marquis looked savagely at Miss 
Alethea, who smiled again and answered,— 

“Sir Wilton will be kind enough to excuse 
me this morning, dear, as Lord Waldemere 
has just arrived. His lordship will remain ‘at 
the Castle a month, and will find many opper- 
tunities to visit the Haunted Knoll!” 

Lady ‘Leopolde expressed her pleasure 
at the prospect of the Marauis’s lengthened 
stay at the Castle, his dark, proud face having 
interested her greatly, and she then withdrew, 
rejoining her guests. 

“You should not allow me to interfere with 
your arrangements, Miss Wycherley,” said 
the Marquis, stiffly. “If you will be kind 
enough to give me 4 room, I will relieve you 
of my presence, and you can join your lover.” 

Miss Wycherly replied by ringing the. bell 
and giving orders that a room should be im- 
mediately prepared for ber new guest, and 
she then seated herself by one of the windows, 
while his lordship paced the floor impati ently. 

They had been silent but a few min utes, 
Miss Alethea watching the departure of tho 
gay group to the Haunted Knoll, when a 
horseman rode up the avenue towards the 
portico of the Castle 

“Who he, Miss Wycherly?” asked the 
Marquis, pausing to look from a window 

“A neighbour, my lord, who often comes 
was the careless response. 

Although Miss Wycherly spoke with studied 
carelessness, a keen observer might have’ seen 
that her breath came quicker. and that for a 
single moment a look of alarm «ppeared in 
her eyes. 

“He your neighbour? 
Oh! Heaven, it is Richard Layne! 
Marquis, clutching the window sash. 

“You ‘are quite right, my lord!” 

“J—I thought be was in Canada or Aus- 
tralia ! ‘And w hile T had | beet thinking of 
this baronet as your lover, hat viper Layne 
has been your constant vis sitor ! 7 

At this moment a servant 
Miss Wycherly that Mr. Layne 
drawing-room. 

After a moment's hesitation, the lady ,or- 
dered that he should be shown into her morn- 
ing-room, which order was obeyed 

The new-comer had greeted Miss Alethea 
gaily before he observed the presence of the 
Marquis of Waldemere. On seeing him, 
he started, glanced from him to the lady, 
inquiringly, and then extended his hand to 
his lordship, saying, 

"This iss roy an unexpecbed plessure, my 
lord——” 

He paused, as Lord Waldemere disregarded 
his caiatzehs thea hand, and bent updn’ him ® 
look of bitter hatred, and with a sigh, and a 
flash omhis cheeks, Mr. Layne torned to Miss 
Wycherly; who, bestowed upon him one of her 
rare aniline 

Richard Layne was a fair-haired, fair-faced, 


very politely, 


in the 


He come here often? 
” cried the 


announced to 
was in the 


hat yor were guilty! | youthful- docking a perhaps five years 


to marry this |x yomsee 


uis of Waldemete, 
th a goad:natnred loo and manner that 
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did as much execution in its way as a superior 
style of ag might have done. 

As Miss Wycherly had said, he was a 
neighbour, having leased a small country 
seat in the vicinity of the Castle nearly two 
Years previous to his present call upon Miss 
Ale and she found in him a treasured 
friend, his quick sympathies and noble heart 
having caused him to make earnest efforts to 
renew a friendship formed many years before. 

_Miss Alethea made an effort to entertain 


on this occagion, but, conscious that | 


every look and word of hers was noted by 
the Marquis, she could not avoid appearing 
constrained. 

_ Mr. Layne bore the burden of the conversa- 
tion, relating the gossip of the neighbourhood 
with much vivacity, and inquiring after Miss 
Wycherly’s guests, stating that his call was 
intended for them. 

“TI suppose, Miss Wycherly, that you will 
not ride to-day?” he said, at length. 

“Not'to-day,” retarned Miss Alethea, with 
# look of disappointment, and an involuntary 
glance at Lord Waldemere, who arose 
abruptly and walked to the farther window, 
trom which he appeared to regard the lawn 
intently. 

It was but a pretence, for he kept a furtive 
watch upon his hostess, and lent a listening 
ear to her every word. 

The Marquis having thus seemingly with. 
drawn himself from the conversation, Mr. 
Layne was more at ease, and asked, in a very 
low tone,— 

“Why is he here, Alethea? 
summon his lordship? ” 

ss Alethea replied in the negative. 

“Why then did he come’? Did he hear 
that I was staying in the neighbourhood?” 

“TI think not, Richard. He seemed sur- 
prised when you came up the avenue!” 

“Then he came to atone for the past——” 
No, Richard. He came as my unrelent- 
mg enemy. He says he hates me, and I 
believe him. ” 

Richard Layne regarded Miss Alethea with 
« patying expression on _his boyish face. 

Wiser than any of her friends and acquaint- 
ances, he knew the need that proud woman 
had of pity and tenderness—he knew what Sir 
Wilton Werner had only suspected, that under 
her frozen exterior lay a volcano-like heart, 
always burning and never at rest, 


“ape: a¢ ‘ 
whisper, with an 


You did not 


ichard,” she said, in a 
apprehensive look at Lord Waldemere, whose 
scrutiny of the elms and limes appeareu to 
(deepen, “I have been detained at home to- 
day, as you know. Have you nothing for 
me?” r 


Richard Layne glanced also at the Marquis 
and then withdrew from his pocket, <a, 
ward]y-folded note, with ‘an inscription upon 
it im a boyish hand, which he gave to Miss 
aneely: 

she took it, Miss Aletihea’s face was 
bathed in a sudden glow of joy and tenderness, 
but the emotion was but transitory. The 
aext moment she was again the marble statue. 

She quickly concealed the note in her 
pocket, and Richard Layne, in a louder tone, 
she fancied the Marquis not ouite oblivious 
to the little scene that had pissed, declared 
that he must go, but. would repeat ris call on 
the morrow. 

Mies Alethea did not venture to accompany 
him to the door, as she evidentiy longed to 
do, but contented herself with courteously in- 
viting him to make his calls as frequent as 
ee and he then departed. 

mi Waidemere did not speak until he be 
held Richard Layne riding slowly down the 
pace. ey then heapproached Miss Alethea, 
excla — 

“So, while I fave been buried alive in 
Wales, you have been carrying on a delight- 
fal flirtation with Richard Layne! I’ve e@ 
good mind to expose you to the whole world, 
ixdam! You would have made Sir Wilton 
Werner the scapegoat of Layne! 1 see it all! 


Miss Aletihea, . “What are my 
affairs to’ your i ip” 


t 

“True—taue! Nevertheless, Alethea Wy- 
cherley, I shall spoil, some ‘of your plans!” 
and tae Marguis’s eyes bumed fiercery upon 
her. “Show me the note! Gave it me!” 

He clutched one of her wrists in his eager- 
ness, ‘but Miss Wycherley drew it from his 
grasp, and said, in a tone that awed bim,— 

“I shall not give you the note. It is mine, 
and mine alone! 
there shall be war Between us, my lord, there 
shall be war to the knife!. As you have forced 
yourself upon me as @ guest, I cannot com- 
mand your departure—at least, not without 
revealing secrets which you and I would both 
rather die than reveal! But cease your in- 
sults to me, and leave me alone. J was con- 
tented—even -/happy—antil your arrival. Do 
not make me utterly miserable! I am sure I 
hate you as thoroughly as yuu hate me!” 

She bowed profoundly and withdrew, not 
heeding nor hearing the groan from his lord- 
sip that followed her remarks. 

Her stony demeanour did not soften until 
she had gained her own room and opened the 
note Richard Layne had given her, and then 
she pressed the missive to ber lips, kissing it 
repeatedly, and weeping over it. 

Meanwihile the Marquis of Waldemere was 
escorted to his room by the housekeeper, whe, 
charmed with this rank, had placed the best 
apartments at his disposal. 

(His Juggage arrived during the day, and he 
joined the family cirde mm the drawing-room 
before dinner, and was introduced to the 
several guests by Lady Leopolde. 

He was habitually moody and melancholy, 
and took little trouble to render himself agree- 
able ‘on this occasion, although Lady Hien 
Haigh made continued efforts to interest him, 
and the Misses Braithwaite bestowed timid 
glances of admiration upon him. ' 

“You seem greatly impressed with Lord 
Waildemere, Lady Ellen.” said Sir Wilton 
Werner, as he seated thimself opposite the 
sparkling young widow at a chess-board. 

“Yes, I am ampressed with him, Sir Wil- 
ton,” was the frank response. “He reminds 
me of Lara and the Corsair, and all those 
terribly interesting personages. I wonder if 
he has ever loved!” 

“J imagine his love would be like his hate 
—an all absorbing passion. But I have no 





fancy for such gloomily romantic people, 
Lady Ellen. I am not fond of emotion of any 
kind. In fact, I like people who are like 


statues, with unreadable characters—— 
“Then Miss Wycherley must suit you,” 
interrupted Lady Hilen, laughingly. 
Sir Wilton looked conscious at this applica- 
tion of his remark, but he was spared further 
bantering by the opportune entrance of the 
hostess. 


Miss Wycherly was not devoted to dress, 
but on this occasion, while not transgressing 
the bounds allotted by ~T. to a hostess, 
she had produced a most bewildering toilet, 
setting off her magnificent beauty to perfec- 
tion, and making herself look a very queen. 

The Marquis of Waldemere started at sight 
of her, and then bent over » book of engrav- 
ings, which completely concealed his face from 
observation. 

Miss Alethea*showed a new phase of char- 
acter ihat evening, to the delight of Sir Wil- 
ton Werner and the rest, exhibiting a bril- 
liancy and sparkle not inferior to Lady 
Leopolde, and differmg from it as the bril- 
lianey of the cold diamond differs from the 
warm and sparkling glow ‘of living fire. 

She was very attractive throughout the 
evening, receiving the attentions of the 
Baronet with less coldness than she usually 
manifested towards her suitors, and now and 
then addressing a pleasant remark to the 
Marquis, who was obliged to respond with 
politeness. She alone noticed the storm in 
his eyes and the suppressed wrath in his 
manner, and those signs of his emotion seemed 





Perhaps you intend to marry Layne?” 
Yee do es I choose about it!” responded 


to increase her gaiety. 


Sance you have chosen that | 


Wycherly, Lord Templecombe managed toe. ” 
gross the attention of Lady Leopoide, jeay. 
ing Basi] Montmaur to the tender mercies of 
Lady Ellen Haigh and Miss Braithwaite, 

Although his cousin’s manner was very 
kind, it gave the Earl little encouragement t) 
avow his love for her then and there, and he 
contented himself for that evening in loading 
her with studied compliments, which sie 
received with the most cousinly good-nature. 

In the course of the evening the chess-board 
was taken possession of by Basil Montimauy. 
who carried it to a distant corner, claiming 
Lady Leopolde as his partner in the proposed 
game, and the young lovers were soon ex 
changing lover-like sentiments, forgetting to 
make any progress in their ostensible occ 
pation. 

Of all that gay party, Basil and Leopolde 
were the only happy ones, Miss Wycherly 
wearing only a mask of contentment and 
gaiety, the marquis being plainly moody, and 
the rest in a state of quiet pleasure, which 
was too tame for happiness. 

The evening ended all too soon for the 
young lovers, who found, however, a minute 
of communion after the retirement of the 
yuests. 
¥ Miss Alethea then retired with her niece, 
and Basil retreated to his room. 

Lord Waldemere paced his floor a long time 
that evening, and looked exhausted by a 
severe mental conflict when he finally threw 
himself in his bed and tried to sleep. 

At length he fell imto uneasy  slumbers, 
which were little more than a doze. 

He ‘had lain with ‘his eyes closed in that 
half-sleeping state more than an hour, when 
he suddenly heard, or seemed to hear, stealthy 
footsteps on his floor, and felt that some one 
was standing beside his bed, watching nim 
with a burning gaze. 

And then he felt, or seemed to feel, warm, 
passionate kisses upon his face. 

They had scarcely ceased when he aroused 
aang by a violent effort, and looked around 
m, 

Beside himself, there was no one in the 
room. p 

He leaped from his bed,-ran to the door, 
and looked up and down the long corridor, 
but found it deserted, save by the moonbeams. 

“Could I have been ing?” he asked 
himself, as he returned to bis bed. “ What « 
strange subject for a dream! If some one 
had come in here, they could not have dis- 
appeared so quickly. If a woman gave me 
those kisses 1 must have seen her! Yes, | 
must have been dreaming!” 

With a deep sigh, and a sudden softening 
and moistening of ‘his’ fierce eyes, the Marquis 
laid his head upon the?{filow, but not io 
sleep. 

(To be continued next week.) 

(This story commenced in No, 2087. Back 
numbers can be obtained through ali News- 
agents.) 





SOME MORNING THOUGHTS 

Keep yourself from the fatal malady of bad 
humour, from grumbling, from little irrita 
tions, from rudeness. j 

To-morrow is only a stranger, when he is 
to-day consider how you hall cotatan: him. 

Go forth this day with the smallest expec- 
tations, but with the largest patience; with 
a keen relish for and bs! ye By of every 
thing ‘beautifal, great and good, but with # ~ 
temper so genial that the frietion of the world 
shall not bear upon your sensibilitie 


8. 
Let your thoughts be abundant, but keep 


your mouth under restraint. , 
When we cannot find contentment in our 
selves, it is useless to seek it elsewhere. 


Take short views of life, and say to the | 


troubled heart: “Be at peace, all is right for 


this hour at least, an hour at @ time, and Tf 7 


fuse iv Jeok forward to trouble at the end.” 





A kind werd put out at, interest: brings back F 
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WHEN A WOMAN WILLS. 


When @ woman wills she can set a standard 
oi morals for any community which will prove 


more effective in doing away with crime and 


jaw ing than the best regulated code of 
laws. But the standard she sets must be of 
ive force, and not negative or purely pas- 
The tendency of man is to approach the 

ideal of woman as manifested by ther actions 
and life. She may possess Ingh ideals, and 
dream of a state of social existence where all 
evil shall be eliminated; but if she does not 
make her aspirations known and felt there can 
be little force in them. ‘The woman who com- 
pels for ‘her thigh moral ideals must 
mike feel the i e of her life and 
ambitions. Wihen her moral nature becomes 
positive in its influence it demands recognition, 
and there will gradually be effected a revolu- 
tion in the community of benefit to all. Man’s 
ideal.must always measured by. that of 
women’s. He is of coarser and rougher clay, 
and his chivalry and aspirations are influenced 
by someone who has made life for him 

ing better and higher than a mere sordid 

desire to gain money and the animal 
desires. uently the of @ com- 


which 
morals, high aims, clear thinking and proper 
ive of life end ambition are attzbutes 
assimilated at home in youth. The 
oman of the home becomes the arbiter of the 


for the future, and with such a beginning life 
not become a problem of uncertainty, 

a surety of success. The home is 

@ haven of rest and inspiration wherein are 
i e children, husband, 

, bape results are of world- 
Wide importance, and none can truly measure 
the ultimate effect, upon nations one races. 

he English woman in all provability appre- 
ciates her position in the home fully as much 
as any other, and the manner in which she 
assumes the grave responsibilities thrown upon 
her must for ever prove one of the great deter- 
mining factors im the moral and intellectual 
advancement of our country. 

When a woman wills dhe can revolutionise 
and rejuvenate society. The social status of 
any nation or period m history has been on a 
level with the condition of woman. A society 
where woman has fallen to a low estate, or 
has never risen from the semi-barbarous con- 
ditions of the past, is almost invariably loose, 
in its morals, unambitious in its aspirations, 
wnd degrading generally, rather than uplifting. 
Little that is good im life ever comes from such 
social conditions. Woman determines the 
social life and standard far more than mai. 
Jf sho domand-a change for the better men 
become her ‘elose aillies, and will follow her as 
far as che leads. If she drifts with the cocial 


_ decadence there will be little check on the 


downward career. Sooner or later she will 
be thé one to suffer, for as she secures the 
most benefit from a high social condition, so 
vans she reap her reward of sorrow and griet 
when she permits it to degenerate. - In eather 
case she is the one most affected, and it be- 
hoves her to look to it that she holds well the 
Quiding hand, and exercises her guidance so 
‘thet it leads to what is wise and good. 
When a woman wi!!s she can reform politics. 
This isa i tside of woman's 
practical than man, and 
are the most practical of all work. 
woman’s opinion of little im 
‘es a when she enters 


Ppolitiog 
Men on 





reform politics—not ‘by voting, necessarily, 
nor iby electioneering, nor stumping the coun- 
try in the interests of favourable candidates. 
Her influence is more indirect than that. All 
we require is for every man to look eat the 
matter squarely. Is a public question right 
or wrong! Is a candidate good or evil in his 
life and ambitions? ‘The whole resolves itselt 
around those two questions. Let woman shame 
man into voting only for honest, straightfor- 
ward candidates, so that his politics becomes 
a swbject fit to discuss in all its phases before 
an innocent child of fifteen, and there will be 
a political reform that will make a tremendous 
change in the future of our country. Woman, 
if she will, can elevate politics to a plane | 
where it will command the respect of the 
honest and highest minded of both sexes, and 
this happy result she can accomplish without 
‘entering politics or becoming unfeminine. 

When a woman wills she can even make the 
great business life of the world better and 
more effective in its results. So long as she 
has a low, sordid idea of business she can | 
er of no help to her husband or boys. The | 

ighest type of business man is one who per- | 
forms his special work im the world in the 
very ‘best, manner possible, doing it with a 
sense of responsibility that must always influ- 
ence ‘his life and racter. When woman 
for the mere love of money countenances a low 
bargain, a dishonest deal, or a questionable 
transaction of any kind, she lowers the busi- 
ness standard of her husband, and sinks him 
just one step lower in the social scale. ‘She 
makes it possible for es and thieves to 
succeed in their work. She places a premium 
upon evil doing, and as a result the busincss 
world suffers. Here, as in all other spheres, 
her voice should always be heard on the side 
of right, justice and honesty, and it will be, if 
she be true, earnest and wise. 

en a@ woman wills she can influence the 

ethical and spiritual life of the whole world. 
In the home, society, politics, business, her 
word is often final. She is in reality the court 
of last appeal. If a man has doubts of con- 
science he may appeal to his wife. If she 
stamps the side with her approval he 
waives al] further pricklings of conscience, and 
the world or nation sinks one step lower. It 
ea | seem like a mere drop in the ocean, but 
each such individual downward step affects 
the great mass of society, which is so closely 
woven and linked together that one part can- 
not be strained without communicating an 
impulse toall of the other.— The Delineator.’ 


IF YOU SHOULD DIE 
Live without you, sweet? 
What could I do, sweet? 
Life without you would be one dreary 
Waiting the day, dear, 
When Death should say, dear, 
“ Lay down your burdens and enter the gat: 
Oh, to leave earth, sweet, 
With all its dearth, sweet, 
Of aught to please with you gone for aye 
Would be but gain, dear, 
Life would be pain, dear, 
Life would be punishment if you should die. 











Tar Bruogrsay.—One may pet or patronise, 
according to one’s mature, but he is indeed 
well coated with self-esteem who does not feel 
a sense of inferiority in the presence of a jay. 
He is such a shrewd, independent and aggres- 
sive creature that one is inevitably led to the 
belief that ue is more of a success as a bird 
than most men are as men. Conspicuous by 
voice and actign during the autumn and win- 
ter, when other birds are quietest, he becomes 
silent when other birds are most vocal. If 
he has a love song, it is reserved for the ear 
of his mate. At this season he even controls 
his fondness for owl baiting, and with it his 
vituperative gifts. The robin, the catbird, 
and the th seem eager to betray the loca- 
tion of their nests to every passer-by, but the 
hluejay gives no evidence of the site of his 








habitation vy being seen in its vicinity. 
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ENGLISH KINGS BURIED ABROAD 

An’ English cyclist was touring recently 
down the valley of the Loire, in Western 
France, when it occurred to him to visit the 
abbey church of Fontevrault and inspect the 
ancient royal monuments which are the glory 
of that place. It is by this mere accident of 
one Englishman's holiday that the public is 
once more reminded of the forlorn condition 
of the effigies of two' of the greatest Planta- 
genet Kings, Henry II. and Richard Ceeur de 
ion. Near them are buried Isabella, the 
wife of King John, and Eleanor the Queen of 
Henry J. Jt is not too much to say that 


| many Englishmen have entirely forgotten that 


all this English royal dust lies in this abbey— 
now no longer an abbey, but a dreary convict 
prison-—by the whispering Loire. ‘hese are 
not the graves of Pharaohs or Ptolemies—they 
are the resting-places of monarchs to whom 
England owed much, and who reigned in Lon- 
don much later than Wiliam the Conqueror, 
bones are nobly preserved in his great 
church at Caen. This is not the first time that 
a stray English traveller has seen these monu- 
ments and has publicly deplored their condi 
tion. In the year after Waterloo a Mr. Charles 
Stothard discovered in a cellar of one of the 
buildings near the ruined abbey the four mona 
mental effigies which are now once more excit- 
ing attention. It had been believed that these 
monuments shared the fate of the royal tombs, 
from which they were torn in the outrages of 
the French Revolution ; but it turned out tha 
they had escaped with very little mutilation. 
They are of ost the same antiquity as the 
sovereigns they represent ; not on y are they 
good portraits, but they retain to this day 
some of. the colouring with which they wer 
ornamented. The two kings are represented 
in their robes without armour, Richard being 
remarkable for his splendid stature. Again 
and again it has been suggested that these 
effigies should be brought from France and 
laid in Westminster Abbey. The permission 
given by England to France for the trans 
,ortation of the romains of the Eaoperor Napo 
eon from St. Helena has been quojgd, rather 
needlessly perhaps, as affording ood ground 
for a formal request to the French Govern 
ment, on the principle, no doubt, that “ fair 
exchange is no robbery.” As a matter of fact. 
two such requests have been made, and once 
the monuments were actually presented to 
this country. When they were asked for im 
1817 by the Prince Regent, the authorities of 
the Department of Maine et Loire did not care 
to part with such interesting relics. In 1848, 
however, Louis Philippe fonmally offered these 
monuments of her royal predecessors to Queen 
Victoria. They were oven removed to Paris 
and repainted, but before they could be sent 
to England the second revolution broke out, 
and they were returned to Fontevrault, There 
they lie still, in their dark prison house, the 
home no longer of kneeling nuns, but of some 
two thousand unhappy convicts. A strange 
fate, truly, for the king who, more than any 
other, established our shrievalty and jury sys- 
tems, and of his crusading son, whe led the 
chivalry of England throuch the fields of Pales 
tine. 
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A urrte five-year-old, whose C's were like 
T’s, was sent to the grocer for some coffee, 
which made the grocer ask what kind of stuff 
it was, to which the boy replied: “It’s tuff me 
muvver makes tea wi.” 

“My Dear,” said the absent-minded 
fessor on: entering the breakfast-room, “¢ 
alarm yourself, but a slight palsy has ~ 
fested itself in my left foot. In spit 
fact that the glass is below zero, m 
rejoices in more than normal ¥ 
the left is quite rigid and & 
ice.” Upon the advice 
who was sent for 
was put to bed 
he had two s 
the left w* 
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“' ‘Woman’ conceals only what she does not 


know, 
. Brreypspie. between women is only a sus- 
pension of hostilities. 

“Wirrr only man is vile.”—In the 
women’s suffrage convention. 

Uety Lavy: “ Every word that comes out of 
your mouth is a lie.” Servant; “That's so, 
air lady.” 

Tarre is never any difficulty in finding 
people to play first fiddle, but, oh, how hard 
it-is to get the rest of the orchestra! 

Lirruy Dartinc (bugging and kissing her 
father, who is a hirsute individual) : “Oh, far- 


der, what a lot of fedders you've got.” 


Fonp Para: “I’ve brought you home a pug, 
my dear.’ Enraptured Daugliter: “Oh, you 


dear, good papa; it’s just like you!” 


A.: “ Brownson gives the lie-to the saying 
that no man isa hero to his valet.” B.: “ How 
does he manage it?” A.: “He is his own 
valet.” 

“ BROWNSON is very ill 


his teeth extracted.” “What are you talking 


about? Brownson’s teeth are all false.” “TI 
know. He swallowed them.” 
“ Dors your wife ever let you——” “No.” 


“You had better wait till I finish my question, 
hadn’t you?” 
whatever your question may be.” 

Mistress (to applicant for cook’s position) : 
* Why did you leave your last place?” Appli- 
cant: “You are very inquisitive. marm. 
I didn’t ask yer what for yer last cook left 
you.” 

“Try to remember this: Milton, the poet, 
was blind. Do you think you can remember 
it?” inquired the teacher. “Yes, ma’am.” 


. “Now, what was Milton’s great misfortune?” 


“He was a poet.” 


Lapy of THe Hovsn (consulting card in her 
hand): “You a singing-master! But we do 
not want a singing-master!” Herr Pumper- 
nickle: “ Bardon; the lady next door tokdt. me 
you vanted von badly; she sent me!” 

‘Drarer: “We must do something to sell 
these goods.” Assistant: “ Yes; they are going 
slowly. What would you suggest?” Draper : 
“ Mark them 1 per cent. higher, and label them 
et remnants,’ and they’ll be sold out to- 

ay.” 


Desxown (calling on friend): “Why, hello, 
Jonjones, I expected to find you dead. I 
thought you intended to commit suicide to- 
day?” © Jonjones: “So IT did, but I’m not 


’ 


feeling very well to-day, so I’ve put it off for a 


few days. 


A Post my His Favovr.—Jaysmith;: “I’m 
going to sue the ‘Howler’ for libel. It called 
me a thief.” McWatty: “ But papers ar 
allowed to print the news, you know.” “ But 
that isn’t news.” “‘l'rue enough. Everybody 
knows ib now.” 

Youne Mistress: “I don't see why you 
should leave me so suddenly. 
done all IT could to help you with the house- 
work, and I have done all the cooking.” Maid : 
“Yes’m, that's what’s the matter.” * What 
is?” “T can’t stand your cooking.” 

trcw Wipow: “T can’t keep a vervant girl 

in the house, J have sent away six or seven 

already. They all fall in love with my hand- 

some coachman.” 

“hy don’t you send the coachman away?” 
‘t but significant silence ensued. 


“‘After all,” soliloquised the good 


A 


He’s got to have | 


“Oh, it’s quite a safe answer,’ 


I'm sure I’ve 


Gentleman Friend: “Then } 
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“house; ‘as she looked through her | 











“Quarrels caused 

door 1” 

' Horace: “Pa, wh 

| any more?” Pa: “ 

dead yet.” fs 
“Whar is your gross income?” “I. hay 

; no gross income, My, income js petite, sleni 

| and Spirituelle.” ‘ 

| Teacuer: “Methuselah lived nine hundew 


by people not shutting ¢ 


don’t we have he 
e do, only they're y 


May 9, 1903, 
A Lawyer generally feels himself competent | TRacHER : “ What are dtafé riots?” “Pup. 
to break any will except his wife's. 

Wry is the letter A the best remedy for a 
deaf woman’? Because it makes her “ hear.” 

Dip you ever notice how idiotic the smile 
of a pretty girl is—when it is directed toward 
someone else? | 

Casriter : “ Do you know when double entry 
was first used?” Book-keeper: “Yes; when 
the animals entered the ark two by two,” 


“What's this card,in your pocket, John? 
asked his wife. “'That? Oh, before I went to 
lunch that was a bill of fare. Now it’s my 
table of contents.” 


WHEN 2 young’ man and his best girl get 
into a swing by themselves, it is remarkable 
how they will mix up oscillation with oscula- 
tion. ‘5 

“Tat man Slosher is getting to be a ter- 
rible drinker,” said Drosher. “ What makes 
you think so?” “Why, every place I go into 
after drink T find him there.” 

Once there wag.a party of Indians invited 
to attend the theatre, and when they were 
asked about it they only said, “Qne:-man 


played the fiddle and-another played the feel.” ; 


“His friends all advised him to go on the 
stage,” said the ‘unsuccessful tragedian’s 
father. “Yes, I see now it was his friends 
egged him on and the audience egged him off.” 


Sus: “No. I'm not engaged to him. 
you saw, us sitting and talking together, you 
could easily see there was nothing between 
us.” He: “I did; and not seeing anything 
between you, thoyght you were engaged.” 

Feutneye: AnrraMetic.—Little Innocent : 
“Oh, no, Mr. Sparks, I couldn’t think of it. 
I, only sixteen years old, marry -you, thirty- 
two years old. Why, you are twice my age. 
Just think of it. When I'm thirty years old, 
you'll be sixty 1” 


| 





it | 
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| 





» | years.” Boy: “He did, did he? Well, wan: 


that pretty tough on his sons-in-law?” 
He “I kind o’ think T’'ve seen you befor 
Ain’t you a shop girl at Bargen’s?” 


She: 


“Sir! I’m a saleslady.” He; “That so? I, | 


an eleyator gentleman at the same-place, 
Wiis (seared): “Now we've milked te 

cow, what'll we do? Pop’ll be awful mad.’ 

Jimmie (equal to the occasion): “ We'll drive 


her down to the pond and fill her up with | 


water.” 


Tuey wear the kilts.‘ English regiments 
have the right to bear arms, haven't they?” 
“ Of course.” “ But it is different with Scotch 
regiments.” “How is that?” “They have the 
right to bare legs.” 


“Do you think you could tell the difference 
between a kleptomaniac and a shop-lifter!” 


“That’s easy,” said the would-be floor-walker. 


“The shop-lifter is unable to pay double prite 
for the goods if detected.” " 


JouNNY 18 Not A Propmet.—A lesson in 
French : “‘ Johnny Barkins, what is the mean 
ing of euf!” “Egg, ma’am.” “That's right, 
And is it masculine or feminine?” “Can't 
tell till it’s hatched, ma’am,” said Johnny. 

Quipnoxc: “ How is it that I never see you 
give the conductor a ticket?” Thrifty ; “ Why, 
when he comes to me I always’ say “Pass.” 
“Why, how do you get a Tt” . “Ohya 
haven't any ; I simply mean for him to pass.” 








Keep the Blood Pure 





strength. 


By Taking 





IF WOU TAKE 


FRAZER'S ‘TABLETS 


You derive the greatest possible benefit in health and 
Your blood is made rich and full of vitality, 
and in consequence the body becomes healthy and strong. 


FRAZER’S TABLETS. 











THOUSANDS CAN PROVE 


The beneficial properties of FRAZER’S TABLETS 


Eczema, Rheumatism, Constipation, 
and all Blood and Skin Disorders. 





PHYSICIANS: RECOMMEND THEM EXTENSIVELY. 








Frazer’s Tablets can be obtained of all Chemists in pale green boxes, 
with the words FRAZER'S TABLETS in COLD LETTERS on the lid, 


Price 1s. 14d. per box, or post free 1s. 3¢. from 
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Post: “ two Sen I sent a poem and as | L.. B.—-Theve is a railway under the Merse 
grclosed sw ee fA genes. ¥ Mens wi mee Helpful Talks from Liver; nda to Birkenhead. ve. 
“Yes, I r. We approved of the stamp. BX THE EDITOR, 8 ¢.—I Leewed A 
jp wos adaisy, I don't remember the poem.” 4 ds witce’ "a aot abl npr x debts, ne 

“ONE thing T like about our new man, ” ‘The Bditor is pleased to hear from his hye iP ay 
«id a member of the firm to his partner, “is readers at any time. hag tiie lads date , en se ee A want weet 
that ahd “sogen You can always tell what All letters musi give the name and address nm and begin wii . a frank and truthful ste vi 

gto donext.” “And what is thatt” | of the writers, not for publication but as a) 11) a your regrets and your wishes, 


. guara~lee of good faith 
: “1 say, do you know of, anything | I Drurine.—If dae for a month on triak 


as . im | he is entitled to his wages for the month. | At 
i for fa?”. Duddy: “If 1 k Lzn4.—The housekeeper would have a claim | 4° }8 enti vag 

mt ‘a ie or 8 alle Pa ren against the estate for arrears of wages. the ~ . that lime the pa, gar eg be ter- 
ii the market and @my| Cxsan.—Tho law simply provides that gun eee Poe PRT Sane See 
or pistol may not be fired on the highway to|  lxsurep.—Law does not compel a shop- 


A », | the annoyance of passengers. keeper to serve anyone.. He may refuse to deal 
. did you call on’ Maud’s 7 P } at, pleasure, in the same way as any member of 


™” “1 did.” “ How did you come out?” |  "Prenrice.—If any difficulty arises between | 4) htc maw pefuse to buy at pleasur 
cio seamen Te wee ail 20 | 6 r and his apprentice, the case may be | 1e public may refuse to buy at are 
. F sons know whether it was by the referred for settlement to the local justices. pay 4 oy m ore \ a Wears, 6 
ee” % flame the, stairs. Leo.—The annual certificate taken out by | a Sek axa toe th on distributed a 
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y pathetic!” Horace : cr Yes. re painful. | Dublin, and Edinburgh, is £9 ; elsewhere £6. close of the Criamen War. See 
-seven of them. ” “T was k- xe | , 
rk ta Horace.” “ Oh, I was ont Kixe or Cuvne,—There were steam engines | Disgusren. —Notling is cheap in either Paris 
a ean the front » of a kind in existence one weer apd heres before | ,. Versailles, Normandy wot nha undoabted!s 
s in the front, row. Watt's day, but they were crude and unreliable. | | be both cheap and good for residence, but then 
Do you warrant this bicycle to be gentle?” Rouse Sronz.—The climate of the Ber- | the accent?) Why not try Jersey, where living 
don’t understand you, sir. 1 want to | mudas is more invigorating than that of | is cheap, climate excellent, and Pr nch pure? 
y ebout tts habits. The last ve T had | Jamaica, the chief of the English West Indies. M. T.--People don't patent “re medies ” ; 


aS ad samped oh oe me 1) ax Axxious Waure.—You are not liable for | they cover them with a registered trade mark o 
y your husband’s debits unless you enjoy posses- | label, the i wrap them in a Government stan wp 
tHE. ,, yourg man, you want | sion of his property. Besides, if the debt has | issued for ee perpes Registration of the 
Young Man: “ Yts, | not been acknowledged for six years it cannot | mark costs 20s., and the stamp is 14d. for 1s. 
“oe 2” You x ro. hE are sot be recovered at all. | bottle or box, and so on. 
aoe ogliecgh at you will | .. DrernactED.—I could not tell anything about | -————— 
acca} Sihene’” aud that we shall hnve our friend, but I may advise you that even the qi 60.YDARS REPUTATION 
aes Var Office will not be able to give any infor- is ; ! 
ie me w very fine violinist.” “ Hoe is in- | mation about bim except you can give his regi- | & WiDOW WELCHS 
there i, Sahing strange a mental. number, | FEMALE -PILLS 
a bj. Be tee Barmaw.—A barmaid who acce pe & Sita | awarted Certificate of Merit for the cure of Irreguiatities, A 


fiddle in the orchestra, but plays 
Y ef aS Female Complaints They have th al of the Mediesi 
tion as bookkeeper must, of course, satisfy | | Female Complaints. 1 —4 ave t i recaie the 
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our; I am ‘sorry to trouble you £0 

} but there ain't another court in the 
vieimty.” 
_ Mr, wife has a saving disposition,” said 
cks. “When we got our upright piano she 
made a red plush cover for it, so that the rose- 
Wood wonlidn’t get scratched. Then she covered 

| that with a sort of linen durter arrangement, 
80 as to sive the plush. I think some women 
are too econontic 


Dooror: “ ii the condition of your hand 
and arm, I shduld say you are suffering from 
‘writers’ cramp—too much exercise of one set of 
—: Young oR Man :. “ But I never 


I ey ad pewriter.”  “* Um—en- 
ee to "4 open 8. “Do your—er— 
dictating with your other arm.’ 


Na on his retirn to Paris after a 
stay pe English friend in. London 
= pi write 'a letter re his host for 
is kin ty. posseseed but 
» of the “Henig! ish langnage, it 
rt on his Re rtto frame a «uit- 
He managed, however, to conv-y 
what he wished to sty with considerable satis- 
faction to himself, de gf the usual finishing 
needed. The Frenchman was 
‘up his social letters with the 
for “ May Heaven preserve you 
ily!” Pailing for the moment to 
definition of the French Ps : ze 
eed sou ght ae of : ‘ The filustrations In “THE LONDON READER” are 

_ discover . there the fi. ‘om » 

it came about that reproduced by the Company. 


Photo Engravers and Etchers in Line and Half-Tone. 
Photo-Process Blocks of every description on Zinc or Copper 
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Photographers Sent to all Parts. 
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“"Mas.—A child’s nationality is that of his} ¥F, T. BR Bivihin chain! sa gir 1 apis Losvon Pai 3 iy bhai ag: 
iy is that of » e. Be incham ‘was created a cit er 10 Ses GO any Tg 
ee. January 14, 1889. , 4 the world, post fr Three-halipence Weel 
mee Srivr.—A “hand” in horse measurement is Paincz.—The Tighborne trial began’ April . on Qimerterly, Ong Shilling and Hightpence, 
Sour inches. 23, 1872; sentenced February 28, 1874. *,":Acn Lerrees 10 pe Avpressry . 


, E = 
Vatanrive.—No, the Bank of England has| Ayxiovs Axs1e,—-A child over fourteen years Tadgate Hill, Fonton mon Beavun, S04 


> Rever issued one-pound notes. of ; ‘ 
age cannot’ be obliged to attend school. ee : 
_. Jacx.—You had better apply to the compa j ; r, , , 5 We Caner eeariene t0:tetnen Feje 
‘ . er apply pany Garv.—Viscount Wolseley «was born at manuscripts. 
a Service you wish to sail. . Golden Bridge House, county Dublin, June 4, | cememean j 
it.—You will find a statement of the | 1833. ad 
Vegacy, duties in “ Whitaker's Almanack.” Sorancx.---Rain drops are much or when THE MOST NUTRITIOUS, 


@Qeor.—All timber, whether blown or cut they fall from clouds near the earth than when 
‘iown, belongs to the owner of the land. the clouds are higher, the clouds near the earth i +] 
F. R.~The Franchise Reform Act passed | beg usually full of water. , , 


oth Houses in 1884; the Redistribution Act} C.D:—The lawyer takes his, expenses ont of . y 
m 1885. s+ the sum awarded, and the only remedy open to t 
A.C. W.WIn the absence of any specific | the client is to haye the lawyer's account taxed | GRATEFUL—COM FORTING 


agreement, the customary week's notice must by the auditor of the Court. 


be given. Inpignant.—-General Gordon went to the | : , 
Joox.—You must come to some arrangement | Soudan in the January of 1884, at the request of |. 
4s to.your liability before undertaking to col- Mr. Gladstone’s Government, from whom he 
. received certain definite instructions. ‘ 
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Curtrs.—A hawker’s licence is required only . 
when the goods are carried about and sold for] | PRospentry.—If a man chooses to address 
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imelight i lirecti era bright light, and both. look and 
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in becoming a freeman of the City of London, ness and laziness. Send to STEPHEN GREEN, 210, a abel 
beyond the membership of one oi the City Fino..—Without the heat and light of the Rd., London, for the little book “ How to 
companies. sun there would be no life on the earth at all, Preserve the Eyesight." This should be 
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Ruporra.—The red granite is always pers Wireww.--—If you are. not over 164 years old A RELIABLE FORECAST of your Foture in Love 
Peterhead, — as a matter "ory A ee you are fit for the navy. The marks on yoar | we a ger ie oy comestrug; send 
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Fotty.—tIreland is not in (reat Britain, | counts for your persistent thinness. When you 
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Gzonere,—Upwards of 200 articles are ad- smoking or other plan; you may ruin your THE 


mitted duty free-into Canada... It would, of | health. Bi B ; 
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{ will say whether they are on it. Australia, might prove even more acceptable, TELL YOUR Cook 
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Broce.—1. At Bannockburn, the English T. F. O.-—The Post Office rules require that 
Jost. 30,000 men, including 700 knights; the | the person cashing a post office order shall sign 
Scotch lost 8,000, but only two persons of | it at sight of the official who pays the cash, 
superior note were among these. 2. The total | The rule is not always insisted on, but the 
joss at the battle of Boyne was not over | officiel has-it-in his power to require the party 
2,000 men, 1,500 of these being King James's | presenting the order to sign again on the back 
men, the remaining 500 King William’s. of the document if it is brought to his counter 
A Mopest Maren.—When a young lady | ®!teady signed in the space left for that. Any- 
thinks a man loves her, but is not certain of | °D¢ signing the name of another to an order 
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maidenly tact as she may possess to bring | south-east of ancient Jerusalem, It was the 
. creature’s sentiments to a focus. | place where the idolatrous Jews passed their 
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